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Doing easily what others find 
difficult is talent; doing zvhat 
is impossible for talent is ge- 
nius. Henri-FrSdiric Aniiel 
At Alpha Factor, we recognize 
your quest for perfection and 
follow this same philosophy for 
our gymnastic wear. Every Al- 
pha Factor leotard has the fea- 
tures you need for a perfect 
performance— durable, super- 
stretch fabrics . . . shaped seals 
. . . wider crotches . . . flattering 
styles and colors and optional 
sewn-in panties. 

For our free full-color catalog 
of our Competitive Leotards, 
Team Color Selections, Practice 
Basics, Warmups, Shoes, and 
Accessories available on request 
to teachers and coaches . . . write 
on official letterhead to: 

Alpha Factor • Valley View Road 
• P.O. Box 6246 • York, PA 17406 
or phone (717) 757-2641. 
*Catalog requests for non- 
teachers and non-coaches, 
please include $2.00 for 
shipping/handling. 
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LITIGIOUS 

ROGER COUNSIL 

L itigious as defined in 
the dictionary means 
"inclined to judiciai 
contest; subject to or 
ins'olved in dispute at law; of or 
pertaining to iitigation.” Used 
in a sentence — "Today we are 
living in a iitigious society" 

Another sentence, "Situations 
surrounding poorly organized 
and supervised gymnastics 
meets can be quite litigious." 

We are in a sport not unlike 
all other sports that can have 
conditions that are, indeed, 
quite litigious. In a sport prone 
to litigation or lawsuits, as is 
gymnastics, there are ideal 
.situations and situations which 
are not so ideal where competi- 
tions are concerned. The sport 
of gymnastics in light of an in- 
creasingly litigious attitude on 
the part of the population will 
need to concern itself to an 
even greater degree with exercising stringent standards of care with regard to athlete readi- 
ness. practice environment, and the competition environment. In order to do this, the sys- 
tem which has been heretofore acceptable may no longer be acceptable witlt regard to 
evaluation of the aforementioned factors — safety. 

Who is to make this evaluation? This, of course, is one of the biggest issues that face the 
USGE Obviously, we do not have the staff nor the funding to travel around to the many, 
many USGF meets at all levels that occur in the United States, and make the necessary 
evaluations to insure a high standard of safe competition. 

.Should the meet host make the evaluation? Should the meet manager make dils evalua- 
tion? The answer is probably "no" ina.smuch as the meet manager can be biased in tliis 
department. The meet manager is often ihe owner of the gym and the owner of the equip- 
ment and is quite desirous of putting on a competition for wliatever reason. For tltis reason, 
that desire to put on a competition could conceivably make the meet manager biased with 
regard to: not seeing a hayed cable that should be seen, a loose plate that should be list- 
ened. a bar rail that has a sliSt crack in it, or any of the many other situations chat could 
occur in a gym. WTio then should make the es'aluatiun? It is my personal opinion the logical 
choice wx>uld be the designated head judge at all USGF competitions. 

In other words, the judge should do more than judge performance. The judge should 
help insure that the environment is conducivT to that performance, which is another way to 
say a safe environment. This means the judge would need to consider many new factors; 
feciors that do not surround the actual technical a.spects of a gymnastics performance. These 
factors would be evaluations of the competitive environment with regard to compiling to 
the specifications set forth in the USGF Equipment Policy the temperature in the gym, 
whether or not fire exits arc marked, the legal allowable occupancy of the gym in which the 
competition Ls taking place, traffic patterns on the Door to the various pieces of apparatus as 
weU as judgements with regards to the readiness of an athlete to continue after a bad fall 
and the readiness of the athlete to compete at the beginning of a meet if ifiere are obvious 
physical deterrents to a safe gymnastics jjetforraance to name several factors. These are all 
non-technical competitive matters, but matters which require judgement and which must 
be enforced by a responsible party to ensure a reasonable standard of care by the United 
States Gymnastics Federation with regard to its gymnastics competitions. 

The sum effirct of this change, this increase of responsibilities of the head jtidge, would 
be to ensure less likelihood of injuries, lower insurance claims and less lost time on the part 
of the athletes with regard to having a pleasurable educational experience in their exposure 
to gymnastics. 

How can this philosophy be effected? It is going to take policies on the pan of various 
individuals and Judges associations with regard to what judges do when they accept a posi- 
tion as head judge at a USGF sanctioned competition. In this way, the LTOF will be meeting 
its legal and educational responsibility in exercising reasonable standards of care with regard 
to the staging of gymnastics competitions. In this way wc can strive to produce a sport that 
would be the least litigious of all amateur .sports. 
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Gymnasts 

are 

special 

If you’re serious about 
gymnastics, as a teacher or 
coach, or just for fitness. The 
United States Gymnastics 
Federation is your special or- 
ganization, serving gymnasts 
of every age — all across 
America. 

USGF Gold Card Members 
receive a membership card 
and decal, and each bi- 
monthly issue of USGF Gym- 
nastics magazine, along with 
program guidelines and 
coaching manual, and your 
state newsletter, if any. And 
your $25 annual membership 
is tax-deductible. 

USGF Professional Mem- 
bership is designed for 
coaches, teachers, judges 
and program directors. In ad- 
dition to the benefits of Gold 
Card membership. Profes- 
sional Members receive the 


USGF Technical Journal and 
free admission to designated 
National Gymnastics Educa- 
tional Workshops, along with 
college credit extension 
courses and insurance that 
includes $50,000 excess medi- 
cal and 24-hour accidental 
death benefits. Tax-deduct- 
ible dues are only $45 
per year. 

For information about the 
other benefits of USGF mem- 
bership, including Club and 
Athlete memberships, write 
or call Cheryl Grace, Na- 
tional Director, USGF Mem- 
bership Program, at: 



Bayly Martin 8t Fay/San Antonio • USGF Insurance Administrators 
P.O. Box 17800 • San Antonio, Texas 78217 • 800-531-7224 800-531-7205 • In Texas only. 800-292-5721 


Bayly Martin & Fay/San Antonio is the only insurance agency endorsed by USGF. 


Guest Opinion 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


RICHAKD KAZI.NT 

M ost of the talk anil coverage of sports for the 
adolescent in today's societ)- deals with the thrill of 
victory and the agony of defeat. One neglected 
area that this article attempts to deal with is the 
effect of sports and competition on the developing adolescent. 
I'm sure all of us arc aware of the story of the pu.shy, aggressive 
parent who leans on his or her child a little bit too hard in 
something that should be a purely rcxrcational experience, such 
as a Little League baseball game. But, sometimes the pressure 
can even be worse. If a child is receis ing pressure not only from 
his parents but from his coach and peer group, then the child 
has nowhere to turn. 

Legally, a child Is in the custody of his or her parents and it 
is the parent’s responsibilit)' to determine the moral character 
and proper intention of a coach In dealing with young people. 
'I'he parent should be aware of this resporisibility and monitor 
the child’s progress throughout ant’ sjxjrts experience. We as a 
society have a tendency to put too much trust in someone who 
is labeQed an ’’expert" and just assume that they are doing the 
rigJit thing. I'sually a parent knows little about the sport which 
their child is in. A lot of coaches u.se gimmick-s like media hype, 
computers or razzic-dazzle technical language to appear to be an 
"expert’ in a sport. It is difficult for a parent to discern wlielher 
the coach is truly an expert in the sport or merely a charlatan. 
But. the parent is aware of whether a child's safety and well- 
being is first on a coaches list of responsibilities. Even in such an 
enjoyable area as sport, there arc coaches who arc more moti- 
vated by ambition and ego and have "tunnel vision" towards 
success rather than ensuring the proper dcsclopment of the 
child. 

lit’s stop here and e.xamine die needs of a child in the 
developmental process. First, a child is deselopiog physically. 
For example, we all know that when we are born our skeletal 
structure is made up of a great deal of cartilage and does not 
become bone until early adulthood. Care to the child’s body is 
v-ery Important during growth because physical injury or abuse 
can impair the growth process. Second, a child is developing 
socially. I’he effect on the child that peers have in a gym or on 
the field will mold his or her social behavior for the rest of his 
life. If the atmosphere in a practice or competition has the child 
pressured by coaches and peers, socialization can be severely 
stunted. Third, and most importantly, a child is developing 
psychologically. The adult role model that the coach portrays 
for the child, and the rcinl'orcement received by the child dur- 
ing activities de\ elop the child’s personality structure. An ambi- 
tious overbearing coach can help destroy a child’s self- 
confidcncc and make the child feel inadequate as a human 
being. 

This problem becomes more important when we look at the 
current trend in sport. High level athletes are beginning to enter 
sports and peak in sports at a younger age. The emergence of 
such athletes as Nadia Comaneci, Greg l.ouganis, Tracy Caulkins 
and others point to this trend. The younger a person is, the 
more delicate they arc physically and psychologically. This in- 
fers that the coach and parent must be le.ss demanding and \ety 
watchful of the young athlete. Too many young and gifted 
athletes arc either physically harmed or mcnialh' burned out by 
a .sport and end up dreading the sport and the experience. 

'I’he intention of this article is not to change people’s thinking 



on requiring excellence in what is accomplished, but to con- 
\’incc that it can be accomplished without physically and men- 
tally punisliing the child to get there. A child who i.s properly 
motivated, psj’chologically able, and ph)’sically gifted will excel 
to greater heights if proper care and patience is given to their 
development. All of us have participated in sports and have 
achieved a level of satisfaction which I feel is Independent of the 
level of success. Sport allows us to experience new social ac- 
quaiiucnccs, employ .strategics and make saetifices in achie\ing 
new goaLs, and keep our bodies young. Sometimes if all the 
parameters (like lady luck) arc fai'orable we achieve success. 

Tlie worst situation that can appear for the child Ls when he 
or she is pressured b)’ both the parent and the coach. The child 
then has nowhere to turn, and gives into the guiding adults de- 
mands. The possible effects of such an experience are appalling. 
One suggestion for the child is to seek the guidance of a school 
or church social worker or counselor. I’he counselor may be 
able to talk with the parents and find a creali\ e solution to the 
problem. 

My opinion in making ilic best decision in a situation is to 
leave it up to the athlete. An unpressured and free lliinking child 
will be able to define what they want and what they don’t want, 
what they can handle and what they can’t. It is our duty as par- 
ents and coaches to pay strict attention to the athlete's ncecLs 
and wani.s and disregard our own. We must promote sport with 
the utmost attention to the athleic’.s safec>- and development as a 
child and human being. 


About the Author — Dick Kaziny is a gnidu.ire from the L'ni- 
versicy of Michigan in Ann Arbor with a degree in Computer 
Science. WhiJe a collegiate competitor he wa.s a .\CAA Division I 
three-time All American and a member of the I9~0 \CAA 
Championship Team. .Since graduation. Dick has attended gradu- 
ate school, traveled the world, taught, coached and judged gym- 
nastics and has worked in .systems analy.sis- 
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Media Reprints 


MARCIA FREDERICK, 

WORLD CHAMPION— RETIRED 


DAN SHAUGHNESSY neBaslmGlcbe-Bosion.M«sacbusem 

Ilford, Conn. — She can laugh about it today, but it 
hurt at the time. 

Champion gymnast Marcia Frederick — then f 
years old and enjoying all the newness and wonder of 
her first boyfriend — was tossed out of a public women's rest room 
by two elderly women who mistook herfor ayoungman.lt was the 
foil of 1980. It was time to retire from gymnastics. 

"I had just met my boyfriend," she recalled. "I walked into a 
women's room and some lady grabbed me by the arm. She told me 
the boys’ room was next door. She and her friend threw me out. It 
was such an assault. I had spent three or four hours trying to look 
good. I had tried so hard to look like a girl. I cried all the way home. 
That definitely pushed me past the edge. No one was ever going to 
call me a boy again." 

Frederick retired six months later, came back for 18 
appearances in the Kurt Thomas pro gymnastics tour last winter 
and retired permanently in February. 

“I was tired. I hated driving to the gym. I couldn't make it 
without people practically picking me up and making me do a 
routine. . . 1 wanted to find out what I could do besides gymnastics 
and who I was besides a world champion. I thought, ‘There's got to 
be something else." 

This is a story of the athletic burnout of a child who did what 
no American woman ever had done. Competing at the World 
gymnastics championship in Strasbourg, France, In October, 1978, 
IS-year-old Marcia Frederick won a gold medal in the uneven 
parallel bars. She beat the best, including Romania's Nadia 
Comaneci. It remains the only gold medal ever awarded to an 
American woman in any international gymnastic competition. 

"Everything I did was gymnastics. I 
breathed gymnastics, I dieted gymnastics 
I dreamed gymnastics / looked gymnas- 
tic^ 

High Price of Success — The price was great. For nine 
years, Frederick spent 5 to 10 hours a day perfecting her routines. 
She left her home to live and train at Muriel Grossfeld's school of 
elite gymnasts in Milford, Conn., a move that ultimately uprooted 
her parents and two sisters in 1978. 

In quest of Olympic gold, Frederick surrendered her 
independence, her ten years and her femininity. 

"Everything I did was gymnastics," she said, "I breathed 
g\'mnastics, 1 dieted gymnastics. I dreamed gymnastics, I looked 
gymnastics. 1 had the short hair and the body . . . everything. 

"The price you pay is hard sweat, tears and paid. Dedication. 
You have to be totally oblivious to everything else in the world 
besides gymnastics. Is itworthit’Idon’t know. If I had to do it over 
again, I think 1 would, but maybe I’d go about it differently." 

Photographs tell the story of Frederick the competitor vs. 
Frederick the 1 9-year-old American girl. The competitor is a 
muscular, masculine pre-pubescent, bag-eyed robot — a 
g)-mnastic machine worthy of any Communist Bloc nation. Marcia 
the American girl is a chic, attractive, green-eyed, aubum-haired 
young woman. She will never again be mistaken for a boy. 

"I'm 1 0 pounds thinner, bigger in the chest and have long hair 
and painted nails," she said proudly. "I just wanted to be like other 
girls ' 



Marcia Frederich ill I9'’8 at the Maria Cbampiaiisbips beta in .‘ilras- 
baurg, l-rance became Americas firsi anil only iivineiii world cham 
pion by winning the uneven bars eivnt. Marcia scored a >J.95 in finals 
over compelilion from lUena Muebhina (I'RS). Emilia Ebeiie (Rom). 
Maria Filaloia (URSJ. .'^ailia Comaneci (Ram) and Steffi Kraker 
(CDR). 
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ihn/i events weiv almost as strong. At the W'orM Championship in 
ITS and IT9. Marcia placed 20th and J.jrd In at! around finals 
I Aboivj Marcia dismounts hors In one of her last competitions, the AH 
American Classic in Los Angeles held In January of 1981. (Below) 
When Marcia scored a perfect 10.0. Larr}' Fie — AMF American Presi- 
dent — gate her the sel of uneven bars. Also to Marcia's light Is one of 
her two coaches, Don Peters. 

Some JVew Desires — In tlic summer of 1982, Marcia 
Frederick is like the other gtrls. She cares about her boyfriend, her 
figure, her family and — sometimes — her future. She wants to 
meet people, li.sten to Bruce Springsteen, ride motorcycles and 
cheer for the Red Sox. 

"People who are locked up in one place for so long see only 
four walls and nothing beyond those four walls." she said. "For a 
time, that was great; it was what 1 wanted. But when i opened my 
eyes and saw other things, 1 was curious." 

In an age of Instant gratification and 10-minute attention 
spans, America's children typically frustrate and bleed their 
parents with a variety of temporary interests. On Monday, Johnny 
is ready for piano lessons; Wednesday, he's committed to playing 
shortstop for the Yankees; and by the time the weekend colls 
around, the kid has seen ajicqucs Cousteau special and thinks he's 
got a future in oceanography. 

Marcia Frederick was different. She knew what she wanted to 
do, had the abilitj' and had parents who were willing to pay well to 
achies e the goal. 

"They knew what was in my heart." she said, thankfully. ‘"I'hey 
knew wliat I was made to do. My parents and my sisters, they gave 
up a lot for me. It wasn't an east thing for the family to move. It was 
a lot of adjusting, a lot of time and a lot of money. " 

PusA Comes to Burnout — Too much, some would say. 
When a rare talent burns out by age 19. it's easy to say that her 
parents pushed too hard. Frederick insists she was not pitshcd, hut 
admits, "I never had control over my situation. Everything was 
their idea. Even today. 1 have a terrible time making decisions on 
my own because I'm so used to people making decisions for me." 


Frederick was 9 when she first gripped the uneven bars at the 
Springfield Mass., YMCA. Four years later Muriel Grossfeld, a U.S. 
Olympian in 19S6 and 1960. saw Marcia and told Chrisline and 
Charlie Frederick that their daughter should have serious training 
Marica met the reqtiiremenis of flexibility, strength, intellect and 
genetics and enrolled in the high-powered Grossfeld Academy in 
June of 1977. There she w'orked under the tutelage of Grossfeld, 
four other elite coaches, three dance-and-beam specialists and a 
ftill-time piani.st. 

Li\'ing In the white clapboard house adjacent to the drab, 
SfiS.OOO cinderbloek gym, Marcia and 1 0 other gymnasts trained 
five hours per day, five days per week. She kept adetailed notebook 
of her workouLs, followed a strict diet and shared housew-ork with 
the others. She went to school at nearby l.aurelton and 
occasionally made it home for a wcekend. 

In those days, site always had tired eyes. “1 was alw'ays 
training, " she recalled. "And 1 never gave myself time to rest 
mentally." 

The school combined tlie regimentation and incentive of a 
military academy with pressure to succeed and feat of failure. 
There was guilt, too, because tent, meals and coaching cost 
academ)' parents more than $300 a month. 

"I felt Immensely guilty." said Frederick. “MTien my parents 
would argue, I'd think it was my feult. I knew it was a lot of money, a 
real strain." 

Triumph in Strasbourg — The investment paid off in 
Strasbourg on Oct. IS, 1978. Competing first. Frederick scored a 
9 95 in the unev en parallel bars. No one beat that score, and the 
whole world watched while they raised the stars and stripes and 
played Francis Scott Key’s greatest liit after Marcia was awarded 
her medal. 

"Nothing can compare to that feeling," she remembers. 

It was different after that. She was a celebrity. She was 
escorted in a limousine when she returned from France. She signed 
autograpiis, did interviews and trained for the ultimate — Olympic 
Gold. 

Victims of America's 1980 Olympic boycott are dismissed 


coruinueci on page 54 
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G eorge P. Nisscn and Glenn M, SunUby, two pillars in 
the sport of gymnastics, were awarded the l.'nited 
States Gymnastic Federation's most prestigious 
award, the Master of Sport during the 1982 I'SGF 
Coaches Congress conducted at the Americana Hotel in Ft, 
Worth, Texas .Sepeeniber 23rd through the 26th, Nissen, the 
man who imported. Innovated and manufactured gymna,stic 
equipment for American gtmnasts; and Sundby, the man who 
first published stories and photographs about the achievements 
of American gj’mnasLS; joined an elite group of Master of Sport 
recipients including Frank J, Ciimiskey and Eugene Wettstone, 
1972; Mildred Prchal, 1973; Charles Pond, Tom Maloney, Erna 
Wachtel, Newt Loken, Clat ton "Bud" Marquette and Joe Gial- 
lombardo, 1 97"’; George Sjnpula. Lyle Welser, Bill Crenshaw, 
George Lewis, and Jerry Hardy, 1978: and Jackie Fie in 1980. 

Call it ironical but appropriate that these two men were 
honored with the Master of Sport on the same occasion. Their 
contributions to gymnastics .sports have been unique, 
monumental, and often, in partnership. They arc close friends 
whose joint gymnastic ventures have been many, covering 
several decades. Each of these two men has his ideas, his 
visions, his beliefe, and of course, his stoty. It Ls timely for the 
I'SGF to recognize their accomplishments while they are still 
active as neither Glenn at 63. nor George at 68 are thinking 
about retirement. 

C»eorgc figures on at least thirt)' more years of produciix ity 
while Glenn sports the phj’sical physique of a twent)- year old. It 
would be difficult for any of us to speculate what special proj- 
ects these men might take on next. However we can all imagine, 
or rather not imagine, how it would be to not have had clirome 
gy mnastic equipment to "swing on" or not to have had a Mod- 
em Gi'ntnasf to page through. 


- Glean Marlin Sundby — 

Glenn was born November -fth. 

' 1921 at a Swedish Hospital in 

ir Minneapolis, fifteen minutes be- 

f fore his twin sister, Gladys. After 

L M 1 “ period in South Dakota, the 

^ Sundhv.s moved to sunnv South- 
ern California in the fall of 1932. 
r ^ Glenn's first introduction to g;’m- 
! nasties was watching gy mnasts on 
. ^ the playground apparatus at Santa 

Monica Beach. Being small for his 
age, Glenn always made a good 
^ ^ top man for pyramids and hand 

balancing. \'an Dixon his hi^ school coach and physics teacher, 
encouraged Glenn to become a competing gymnast- By his 
senior year Glenn was working most of the gj'mnastic es'cnts 
and excelling on tlic parallel bars where he placed third All-City. 

Glenn's other interests were exotic automobiles and singing 
in the high school and church choirs. He was not the academic 
t)pe and did not figure on attending college. The United Stales 
was just coming out of the Great Depression with Glenn grad- 
uating in the summer of '39 when he met George Wayne, a two 
hundred pound ex-wrestler and bod)' builder. Glenn and Wayne 
teamed up for a show business career with a hand balancing act 
called "Rhapsody in Balance. " They got their first big break in 
New York while performing in Michael Todd's musical. “Star 
and Garter" starring Gypsy Rose U'C. In 1943 Glenn'.s other sis- 
ter, Delores, joined ihc act svhich became the "Wayne Marlin 


While on tour in 1949 in Washington, DC at the Shorman 
Hotel, Glenn gained national attention when he walked down 
every step on the Washington .Monument on his hands! He was 
featured in "Ripley's Believe It or Not" comic section of news- 
papers across the nation. 



PYRAMID 

POWER 

Article by 
Bruce A. Davis 



In 19-19. Sundby took his first crack at the publishing busi- 
ness in a small rented oBIce in New York when he published 
seven issues of Acrobat magazine. Dick Wilson, television's Mr. 
Whipple, "Please do not squeeze the Oiarmin," lieipcd with 
man)' of the layouts for Acrobat. Frank Wells contributed the 
first gymnastic article and Joe Schuster, the creator, illustrator of 
Superman, drew the first adventure strip — "The Ad\'eniures of 

Glen had to abandon Acrobat and its 4 30 subscribers when 
road tour obligations took the Wayne Marlin Trio out of New 
York. For the next five years the Wayne Marlin Trio hooked up 
with "Spike Jones and His Musical Insanities" as a straight act 
touring the continental L'nhed Slates and several foreign coun- 
tries. The Trio's final tour appearance was in Australia in 1935 
and upon returning to California. Delores married, George 
Wayne became a Jesuit Brother and GMS settled down to be a 
Santa Monica landlord at age 34. 

Quickl)' bored with this lifestyle, Sundb\' decided to publish 
a magazine once again, but thi.s time concentrating on gt mnas- 
tics rather than acrobatics. In December of 1936 he published 
his first complimentary issue of the .Modem Gymnast, a thirty- 
two page sepia-toned edition with Jack Beckner, 1936 National 
AAU All-around Champion, on the cover. The next issue 
appeared in May of 195"’ and from that point forward Modem 
Gymnast became not only a magazine, but the most complete 
available record of L'nited States gymnastics. Gradually, the Mod- 
ern Gymnast increased in size, number of pages, color, and 
scope of coverage. The name -Modem Gymnast gave way to MG, 
and .MG gave wa>' to Gymnast, and finally in 1976 with the ad- 
vent of Dr. Josef Oohlet’s International Report, Grmnasr became 
International Gymnast. Subscriptions grew to nearly 30,000 in 
1978. 

Depri\ ed of a formal college education in journalism. Glenn 
was always .striving to "just keep the magazine going." GMS 
functioned as an editor, writer, photographer, layout man, or 
whatever job was necessary to get lO out to the gt mnaslic com- 
munin'. Sometimes lO was late or there was a mistake here or 
there, but most certain!)' IG has withstood the lest of time. 

Sundby's background enabled him to attract many contri- 
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bulions to the magazine. Rather than professional journalists, the 
people involved in gymnastics were the contributors with stor- 
ies, photos, cartoons, drawings, ideas, articles, viewpoints and 
opinions about their sport. Evcrsone was given their opportun- 
it)' to be seen or heard. 

As if IG was not enough, Sundby created Mademoiselle 
Gymnast, a quarterly magazine, in the sixties to keep pace will) 
the dynamic emergence of women's gj mnaslics in the U,S, Later 
in the seventies, Sundby cooperated with, purchased, and be- 
came the publisher of Gimnastfcs World, a youth and club 
oriented magazine, Glenn was always supportive of his competi- 
tion rather than prudish with them. "Fair competition could 
only make gymnastics a better sport," contends Sundby, 

During the stormy days of gy mnastics in the sbeties, Glenn 
supponed the men's collegiate gj'mnastic coaches in their effort 
to form the United Slates Gymnastic Federation, Gienn went 
"out on the limb" allotving Modem Gymnast to serve as the 
official magazine of the USGF, the body which replaced the 
Amateur Athletic Union as the ruling organization for the sports 
of g>-mnastics. 

Today GMS resides in Escondidus, California, a ninety min- 
ute drive to Santa Monica, home of lO magazine, with his wife 
Bartjara and his son Scott. He is involved in many church actiti- 
ties including Athletes in Action. He is a physical fitness buff 
who conditions and jogs regularly. Uke George Nissen. Glenn is 
on the Board of Directors of the Aerosports Federation. For 
several years he has published and printed Aerosports magazine 
with much of the expense coming from his own pocket. 

As for the near future, Glenn plan.s to continue publishing 
IG. stating in shape, supporting his church and enjoying family 
life. Most of Glenn’s friends know him as the man who coined 
the phrase, "Have a Happy Handstand," as the man with the 
straight body planche (resembling a streamlined hood ornament 
on an automobile), as the man with a boyish cowlick in his hair 
and a twinkle in his blue eyes for wiiat he is — a man of many 
ideas and visions. 


1 ^ 


George P. Kissen — George P. 
Nissen was born, or rather as 
they say in Iowa, "quarried." in 
1914 in the state that was to be 
his lifetime home. He graduated 
from the University of Iowa in 
after winning national col- 
legiate tumbling titles in '35, '36, 
and '37. Additionally, he was an 
All-American diver and graduated 
with academic honors. He began 
developing his beloved trampo- 
line in an old garage in Cedar 
Rapids. He could often be seen 
gathering scrap metal to be used in his first tram- 


1 instructor In the Naval 
k of Lieutenant. He con- 
s just what was needed 
a coordination builder 


around ti 
poline frames. 

During World War !1, Nissen was i 
Pre-Flight program with the military ra 
vinced the Navy that the trampoline w 
for the physical training of flight pilots ii 
and general conditioner. 

After the war Nissen continued to promote the trampoline 
with exhibitions and demonstrations for schools, colleges, state 
fairs, Y.MCA's and for whoever would w^tch. Over the j'ears 
George participated in trampoline shows with his wife Annie, 
Frank Ladue and Bob Fenner to name a few. On the state fair 
circuit Bob and George would go on stage just prior or just after 
Bob Hope — a good position for exposure. Like Sundby, Nissen 
also performed in a hand balancing act which toured Mexico 
billed as the "Three Leonardos." 

In preparation for the training of the US Olympic te-am that 
would participate in the 1956 Olympic Games in .Melbourne 
Australia, Nissen imported Adler Eisenhut gymnastic equipment. 
Nissen continued to import equipment under the name Gym- 
port and became Increasingly aware of the problem of equip- 
ping American g> ms with gt’mnastic apparatus. During this time 
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the major equipment manufacturers in the l!S were Narragan- 
sett, Porter and Medart, Nissen bought the g)’mnastic division of 
the Medart Company and began to redesign the gymnastic 
equipment line. 

Nissen revolutionized the concept of the welded prefabri- 
cated base. Prior to this all equipment companies made their 
bases from cast iron poured into a mold. Tlie molds were often 
in short Supply and cast iron would often fracture during ship- 
ment. Besides improving production time, the prefabricated 
base was flexible allowing the equipment base to give with the 
weight of the performer. Nissen's equipment was lighter than his 
European made competitors, and had separate soft wheel trans- 
porters that could be removed from the equipment after it was 
located on the gj mnaslum floor. Thi.s was a must in the United 
States where atldetic directors would often prohibit g)mnastic 
equipment on the varnished basketball floor for fear of damage. 

Nissen’s rod-cable system allowed for interchangable parts 
and a complete set of Olympic all-around equipment for men 
and women chat was portable — not requiring floor plates. 
W'hen 'big name' foreign teams came to the US. they were able 
to compete in the best arenas because of this portability fticior. 


Rod-cable was also extremely safe, Standard flexible steel strand 
cables have been known to fracture on occasion causing an 
apparatus to collapse. This was not possible with the rod-cable 

The T-handle spin locks, double safety' ball-bearing lift cups 
and the floating counterbalance feature made Nissen equipment 
safe and cas>- to adjust for gt-mnasts of all sizes! Nissen's tan and 
blue ethafoam "Panelite" fold maLs, the roll-fold design and a 
foldable floor exercise mat set the standard for mat production 
as manufacturers came out of the hair-filled mat era. Before he 
was through, Nissen would be responsible for forty-six current 
patents, numerous trade marks and several inventions. 

Nissen's original trampoline design was two, one and five- 
sixteenths inch pipes bent and welded together. This basic oval 
design was then filled In and finally chromed. The same basic 
concept was used to design apparatus bases. The word trampo- 
line was a Nissen registered trade mark for more than fifteen 
years. Nissen visualized that trampolines should be used by 
more than just g)-mnasts. After all a swimming pool could be 
used by divers, swimmers and water ballet athletes; the ice rink 
could be used by hockey players, speed racers and figure 
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skaters; the gymnasium by basketball players, indoor track, and 
gymnasts; the outdoor field for soccer and football, track and 
field and rodeo; so why not all these things on the trampoline? 
Thus the creation of Rebound Track and Spaccball played entire- 
ly on the trampoline surface by others than just gymnasts. With 
these Int'emions, George saw an opporiuniry to promote gym- 
nastics by introducing people to trampoline sports and once 
they were hooked — show them the gymnastic apparatus. 

When trampoline began receiving a great deal of bad pub- 
licity due to injuries, Nissen quickly countered with another in- 
vention — the double minltrarap. The advantages of the double 
mini arc in its design. No fi'ame to jump over like the old single 
mini. Low to the ground and easy to spot compared to the tram- 
poline. All feet first landings which is safer than head first en- 
tries. Springier than tumbling. Three tricks in a row rather than 
just one. Nissen Corporation no longer produces the double 
minitramp, it can only bd purchased from companies in West 
Germany and England. 

Upon asking George what he felt were the major forces re- 
sponsible for building gymnastics in the United States in the post 
World War 11 era, he named the following: production of equip- 


ment by US companies, promotion by International Gymnast 
magazine, the National Gymnastic Clinic (Sarasota), the appear- 
ance of foreign g) mnastic teams on tour in the US, and in hind- 
sight. the banle for control of gymnastics by the USGF and the 
AAU. When asked what the future had in store, his biggest con- 
cern is over legal litigation. He feels the legal system is perpet- 
uating cases concerning sports Injuries and making someone pay 
as the result. Most often it is the large company or a university 
with money that has to pay, but it reflects back on the individual 
who ends up paying more to buy a particular product or who 
will miss the opportunity to use a piece of .sporting equipment 
because it has been banned. Nissen compares sports equipment 
to automobiles. People drive automobiles even though 
thousands die in auto accidents each year. Raliowise more sport- 
ing equipment cases show up in court than auto cases. It is a 
rarity to find a trampoline in a gymnasium or a diving board at a 
motel poolside nowadays. 

Like Sundby, Nissen’s love is for acrosports which he more 
appropriately calls acrogymnastics. He maintains that gymnastic 
clubs should take more notice of acrosports. He points to the 
following attributes of the acrosports program. ( 1 ) it can be per- 
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Bud MarquettCf or 

Mr.Budasheis 
commoitly called, was 
the founder, director 
and coach of the first 
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formed b>’ persons of all sizes. (2) Men and women compete 
together. {?,) There is musical accompaniment to ail events. (4) 
There is little equipment to deal with which makes meets and 
practices easier to set up. (5) Persons of any age can participate. 
(6) Competitions are based on what you do — not how you do 
it. (7) Several persons performing together offer the potential 
for team spirit and more dimensions of movement. (8) it gives 
retired artistic gymnasts a second life. 

When George was isked how he had been so successful in 
his field, he offered the following philiosphy. Success is attrib- 
uted to providence or luck. Nissen was fortunate enough to be 
"quarried" in the greatest countrs- in the world. He is healthy, 
not unhandsome, and ha.s no handicaps. He has a college educa- 
tion. He figures that anyone who has had all that good fortune 
should be able to do something with themselves. As for age, 
Nissen points to Ranald Reagan at seventy, his grandmother at 
age 100, and Colonel Sanders as examples of persons who have 
undertaken projects in later life. He feels motivation is the key. 
New challenges keep us going as surely as food and rest do. A 
new challenge for George Nissen is conducting the 1983 World 
Cup of Acrosports to be held in Cedar Rapids. 


What else can be said about the man who has been in- 
ducted into the Helms Hall of Fame, is the honorarj' president of 
the International Federation of Trampoline (FIT), has received 
the Distinguished Service Award flora the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports, is a member of the United States 
Trampoline Association, and has received the AAHPHR Wm. G. 
Anderson Meritorious Service Award. And of course, there is the 
Nissen Award, similar to the Heisman Trophy of football, pre- 
sented each year to the outstanding male collegiate g>'mnast. 
The fact remains if you have not heard the name Nissen before, 
you have not been around or are new to gymnastics. Nissen’s 
contributions have touched gymnastic programs around the 


American gymnastics would just not have been the same 
had it not been for George Nissen and Glenn Sundby. While 
other 'Masters' have contributed to the sport in the areas of per- 
formance, officiating, administrating, technical aspects, etcetera, 
few others have been pioneers pursuing their area of expertise 
like Nissen and Sundby. 
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LI NING... BY A LANDSUDE 

World Cup ’82 Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

Article by Makoto Sakamoto and Roe Kreutzer 
Photography by Eileen Langsley 




composed of Pcicr VIdmar, Bari Conner, and Jim Hartung, The 
VI'esi Germarts Brought Jurgen Geiger, and Benno Gross. Gyorgy 
Guezhogy from Hungary participated by virtue of winning a 
medaJ in the last VCorld Championship. The host nation, Yugo- 
sla^’ia. was entitled to two gt'mnasls. Milan Kuncic and Branislav 
Tripkot'ic were definiteiy in a iower ieague. Thus in total there 
were 20 g\’innasts vying for the honor of being the best gymnast 
of the world. 

In one of the practice sessions, Abie and I observing the 
gymnasts warming up on tite floor exercise mat could not help 
but feel a sense of awe being in ihe presence of so many great 
g)'mnasts. The pre-meet 
favorites were Korolev, 
Li Ning, Tong Fei and 
Makuts. Ditiatin. winner 
of two previous World 
Cups, was mentioned, 
but many felt that his 
top days were over. 
Makuts, the defending 
champion, appeared as if 
he may have been hurt, 
for we did not see him 
tumble very hard in 
practice. However, Bog- 
dan the "machine," 
looked mentally pre- 
pared. No one really 
underestimated Makuts' 
chances for winning tlie 
All-Around. After all he 
was the silver medallist 
from the 1981 Moscow 
World Championships. 
Jim, Bart and Peter 
looked impressive in 
practice. They were by 
no means overshadowed 
by the likes of Korolev. 
Makuts, and Ditiatin of 
Russia, or the conserva- 
tive but elegant gym- 
nasts hom Japan includ- 
ing Gushiken, KaJitani 
and Goto. The USA men 
looked better than the 
Hast Germans, and the 
lone representative from 
Hungary, Guczhog>', the 
European pommel horse 
champion. Admidst so 
many great gymnasts, 
the dynamic Chinese 
duo of Li Ning and Tong 
Fei, along with the de- 
fending floor exercise 
world champion, U Yue- 
jiu, stood out somewhat 
"head and shoulders” 
from the rest. This was 
China’s Li Ning most evident in their 
tumbling. 'I'hc Iteight and quick rotation exhibited by the trio 
from the I'coples Repubitc of China brou^t sighs of apprecia- 
tion from spectators and gymnasts alike. It should be mentioned 
licre that besides the gymnasts mentioned above, every member 
of the FIG Technical Committee, along with the president, Yuri 
Titov, and the executive secretary Max Bangcrtcr were present. 
The importance attached to this meet was every bit as much as 
the World C:hampionship or the Olympic Games. A medal here 
was equivalent to an Olympic medal. 

The World Cup invitation is extended to medal winners 
and to the lop six teams from the previous World or Olympic 


WORLD CUP: — Iltc 1982 World Cup Gt'mnastio Competi- 
tion wa.s held on October 22-2-t, in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Zagreb, 
situated in the northwestern pan of Yugoslavia with a popula- 
tion of approximately one million inhabitants, was an ideal site 
for what promised to Itc the number one gymnastics competi- 
tion for the year of 1982. Tlte Yugoslavian Gsmnastics As.so- 
eiatlon with the support of the Federation of Inic-rnatlonal 
Gymnastics (FIG), did a superb job in organizing the prestigious 
World Cup Gymnastics C^ompetition. 

The 'K'orid (;up attracted the finest g\-mnasts in the world. 
One gv’mnastic enthusiast among nearly one hundred coaches, 
lucres, gi'mnasts, admin- 
istrators. and fans, that 
conveiged from all over 
the world commented 
that unlike previous 
World Cup Competi- 
tion, where the All- 
Around Champion may 
not necessarily have 
been the best, this year's 
World Cup would truly 
determine the number 
one gymnast of the 
world. -Such was the im- 
pressive list of competi- 
tors. From Russia came 
Yuri Korolev, Bogdan 
Makuts. and Alexander 
Ditiatin. The Russian 
alternate, Pavel Siit, 
looked so impressive in 

dered wht- he was not 
in the competition. His 
from flip, front hand- 
spring, double front, and 
his one arm Delchev on 
the horizontal bar were 
awesome. The Cliinese 
sent i.i Ning, Tong Fei. 
and Li Yuejiu. From a 
subjective point of view, 
which the results con- 
clusively comlirmed, the 
Chinese appeared more 
ready and confident 
than any other gymnasts 
in the mcei.' They 
appeared as if they had 
done a "million sets" be- 
fore leaving China, con- 
fident on every skill 
in their routines, 
apprehensive only on 
their landings, which 
they concenirated in- 
tensely during practice. 

The Japanese brought 
their bronze medallist 
from last year's World 
Championships, Koji Gushiken, along with Nobujuki Kajiiani, 
and Kiyoshi Goto. The East Germans who a week earlier had 
down played the USA vlctoiy in the DTB Cup in West Germany 
by stating that lhc>' had sent their 4lh, 5tli, and 6th gt-mnasis, 
respectively, brought to Zagreb, their "heax't'wcights." Roland 
Bruckner, Ulf Hoffman, and Michael Nikolay. Although the 
World Cup is not a team competition, it was gratihing to USA 
Coach Abie Grossfeid and myself, that the USA combined score 
beat out the East Germans. The USA must be considered at least 
the fourth best team in the world, with the dear pnssibiliq of a 
bronze in next year's World Championship. The USA Team was 
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Giraes. The competition is in optional exercises only. The All- 
Arouml competition took place on October 22 at 8:00 P.M. 
Three events were run simultaneously. The USA men drew un- 
favorably; i.c., the)' had to begin on the rings. This meant that 
they were the first group on rings, raultlng, parallel bar.s. and the 
horizontal bar. Unlike most of the competitioas here in the 
l.'nited States, the event rotation follows the Olympic pattern. 
The competition on the 22nd determined the eight event- 
finalists. with no more than two g)'mnasLs from any given coun- 
try able to qualify. 

There was a podium for this competition. Electronic 
scoreboard flashed the averaged score, while individual score 
cards clearly identified the scores of each and every judge. I 
overheard that the seating capacit)' of the arena was seven to 
cijdit thousand. The work-out g)mnasium was adjacent to the 
main arena, and the equipment was by and large Identical to that 
in tlie competition arena. The floor exercise mat wa.s hard. 
There were no springs. The leather used for the rings were 
bouncy. Swing liajidstands were difficult to control. The saulting 
board was extreme!)' spring)'. All in all. the equipment furnished 
by Elan, the VugosiaWan maker were adequate though the lack 
of springs in the floor made it diffictilt for many gymnasts. 

At the start of the competition, the USA trio ofVidmar, Con- 
ner and Hartung were ph>-sically and mentally ready. Peter per- 
formed first for the USA on the rings. Although he performed 
well he was underscored at 9.45. Bart followed with a solid 
performance, scoring 9-55. Jim was the Iasi man on the rings. 
Unforlunately for Jim, the rings were slippciy. Ilis 9.65 was 
good enough to make it into the finals, but a chance for a medal 
was lost in the preliminary. The next event was vaulting. Peter 
did well for a 9.70. Ban followed with a 9.75. And Jim's Cuervo 
earned him a solid 9-80 and a place in the finals. In the third 


"Tbe gymnast who seemed to steal the 
shoui however, was the fabulous Li Ning 


rotation, Bart did well on the parallel bars. Going first up hurt 
his chances for a medal, for his 9.70 could well ha\ e been an 
9.80 if he had performed later. Jim's parallel bars was superb. He 
tied Bart with a 9.70, but by virtue of his all-around placing, he 
advanced to the finals. Peter could have medalled on this event, 
but he had two major breaks. His 9.50 was lenient. In the Hori- 
zontal bar. Jim liad a slight miss on his one-arm giant to an im- 
mediate cross change. He scored 9.70. Peter performed well, 
catching his fly-away half twist immediately from a Markelo\' 
securely, though bubbling a little on his .straight bod)' half-in 
half-out landing. His 9.80 earned him a four way tie for fourth 
place going into the finals. Bart continued his consistent per- 
formance, going 9 75. On floor exercise, Jim performed mag- 
nificently. His triple full mount, foQowed by his ftill-in double 
somersault was as impressive a beginning as any Chinese or Rus- 
sian. His 9.80 was good enough to make the finals. Peter did 
well except for the double pike dismount, where lie over- 
rotated. His 9.40 was a disappointment. Bart followed with an 
excellent routine. His 9.80 tied him with Jim and Kajitani, who 
all adi-anced to the finals. The last event for the USA was pom- 
mel horse. Unfortunately for Jim, he was not able to train well 
on this event due to a .strain in his triceps received in Germany. 
It cost him an otherwise superlative routine which could have 
moved him up in the all-around placing. He liung on for an ex- 
cellent 9.65. Peter did one of his best routines. Hi.s 9.75 was 
underscored, ihougli good enough to make it to the finals. Ban 
did an excellent pommel horse routine, scoring 9.70. Ban had 
an excellent niglit. succeeding solidly on all six events. Jim had 
slight troubles on pommel horse and rings, but otlierwise came 
through magnificently, making finals on four events. Peter had 
an off day, but his scores on pommel horse and the horizontal 
bar earned him a place In the finals. 
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Being so involved with our USA men, I was not able to con- 
centrate on the other foreign gymnasts. But from the looks of 
things, Li Ning, Tong Fei, Korole'-, and Makuts seemed to be 
battling out for the lop honors, with l.i Ning pulling ahead to- 
wards the la-st two cvenui. I recall seeing U Yuejiu's floor exer- 
cise, which was perfect until the landing of his ftill-in dismount. 
A slight bobhlc cost him the perfect 10. His 9.8S was third for 
the Chinese. Li Ning and Tong Fei both scored 9.90! How amaz- 
ing, the defending world champion failing to make the final,'! 
This is an indication of the level of the competition. I recall 
seeing a lot of great performances from Korolev and Makuts. 
Korolev dismounted with a full-in on floor exercise. He alstj im- 
proved his difficult)' on pommel horse and horizontal bar. where 
he did two consecutive reverse hechts. Makuts' one-quarter Di- 
amidov to an immediate Healy twist on the parallel bars was 

’I"he gymnast who seemed to steal the show, however, was 
the fabulous Li Ning, Ij Ning's scores prettv' well sum up the 
utter mastery of this nineteen year old king of men's g\-mnastics; 
9.90. 9.90, 9.85, 9.90, 9.90. and 10.00! Total. 59.45! 'Tong Fei's 
59.10 seemed prosaic. Korolev's 59.00 was the closest that any 
Russian could get. This year's World Cup was probably the very 
best gymnastic competition in the history of the sport. 

The finals were exciting. Li Ning captured five gold medaLs 
and one bronze medal! Tong Fei won most of the other medals, 
The Chinese domination by these two men was "devastating." 
Korolev won the only other gold medal on parallel bars. Jim 
narrowly missed getting a bronze on the vaulting. The highlight 
for the USA men was the electrif)'ing horizontal performance by 
Peter. His 9 95 captured a well deserved bronze medal, that may 
well serve as a portent for the USA men's team in next year's 
World Championship in Budapest. Hungan-. 


t.^ 's Peter Vldinar 




l.’SA's Bart Conner 


WOMEN'S REPORT 

Without a doubt this World Cup was one of the nicest meets 
that I have ever been a part of We all stayed at a new hotel called 
the Inter Continental which gave us the opportunity to get to 
know the other g) mnasts and helped expand our friendships. Wc 
spent a lot of time, as we usually do. tvich the team from China, and 
got to know the team from Bulgaria much better; Grancharova had 
a sprained ankle that Jack Rockwell ( USA Trainer) was taking care 
of her. and their other g>-mnasts also had some minor things that 
Jack was helping with. One evening our gang helped Olga Bicher- 
ova to celebrate her birthday. I will always cherish the memories 
that I have from World Cup. 

I'he competition was an extremely hi^ level one with many 
international medalists in the meet. Maxi Gnaiick did a very fine 
job. Wc were all concerned as to whether Maxi would be able to 
come back to the high level that she had attained (at World 
Championship in Mo.scow where she won three gold medals ), after 
having surger)- earlier in the ye-ar on her ankle. 1 think eveiybody 
would agree tlial .Maxi is on her way back. Bicherova has improved 
ver>- much .since we had seen her in Florida at the USSR/USA meet 
last spring. Anybodv' who wondered at the World Cliampionships 
how Olga liad become World Champion, I don't think one would 
wonder any more after seeing how she has progressed and how 
well she performed Also from Russia, was Natalia Yurchenko who 
had competed in Fort Worth at the tlSGF international Invitational. 
At which time she did not compete at the level site competed here 
at the World Cup. She is 17 years old, almost 18. A lovely girl and a 
lovely gj'mnast, super bars and, of course, ever>’bod)' is excited 
about her vaulting. She was the first international gymnast that we 
had seen who competed the round-off lay-out and the round-off 
laj-out I'suk. which she docs extraordinarily well. I'he Russians 
have a real find in this girl. I think she has probably been around for 
quite a while and is really coming to the forefront ri^t now. 

Tlie only bad part about this competition was the difficult)' 
that we had with the meet o^anizers concerning Yurchenko 
because according to the rules that wc knew about, a girl was to 
have participated in the World Championships to be eligible for 
World Cup. We had checked ourselves to see if other up and 
coming girls would be allowed to participate, and were told no. 
Fvervone was surprised when we got there and found tliat Yur- 
chenko had received pemii.ssion loperform.lt left a bad feeling not 
just with the United .States but with many other countries. 
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In the competition, there were 1 7 gj'mnasts that competed, 
representing eight countries- Our training sessions were very 
good, and there were two a day offered. The other countries had 
arrived before we had, and consequently, did a iittle more training 
than we did because of our long (ourney in getting there. We really 
had no large problem with the equipment. The girls like the beam 
very much, the bars they were pleased with. The floor was a little 
bit harder than what they would really like to perform on, but they 
were able to do all of their skills on it. The Yugoslavian vaulting 
board was okay, we had no problem with that although the Rus- 
sians preferred the wood board. During the first days competition, 
the girls would be divided into two squads within a group, with 
two groups competing at the same time. 

The first day of competition determined the winner of the 
all-around. There was a tie between two Russian girls, Olga Bicher- 
ova and Natalia Yurchenko, both with a 39.45. LaviniaAgachefrom 
Romania was third with a 30.35, Ma Yahongffom China was third. 
Maxi Gnauck horn the German Democratic RepubUc was fourth 
and Michaela Stanulet from Romania was in 6th place. 

The American girls did well. However, I don’t think they were 
overly pleased with their showing. Julianne, who had been hitting 
bars the whole time we were there and who hadn’t had a miss on 
her release, didn’t regrab the bar. She was very very surprised, and 
consequently it knocked her down to eighth place in die AA. She 
received a 9.45 with the fall; a good score since the test of the 
routine was excellent and there really wasn't much the judges 
could deduct for. But when you fall off bars, you fall off bars. The 
rest of Julianne’s performance was good. One of the highlights was 
the fact that she did very well in vaulting ( remembering back to 
Moscow where her vaulting was by far her weakest event.); She 
scored a 9.75 for her vault 

Romania’s Lavlnla Agache 


Sovlel Union's Olga Bicherova 
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Michele Goodwin finished in I2th place with a 38.00 which 
was very good. Michele’s disappointment was a fall on balance 
beam. However, the rest ofhercvents were very good, and she was 
pleased with those. 

Vr'hen looking going into finals the following day we had 
Michelle qualified in uneven bars and Juliannc in vault and on 
balance beam. In vaulting finals julianne was in a three way tie for 
fourth place. In the finals competition itself, Bicherova and Juli- 
anne both averaged 9.85 for their two vaults. Yurchenko came out 
with a 9.8. So in the final standings, Yurchenko and Bicherova tied 
for the gold medal with 19.70, and Julianne was third with 19.6; 
Stanulet was in fourth place with a 19 5. We were all very thrilled 
with Juliannc winning the bronze medal on vault. 

In the uneven bars competition, there were some prett)’ high 
scores going into finals. There were sbt scores at 9.80 and above. 
There were some very good routines; almost all of the girls liave 
one release and some of them are working two . . . they were really 
quite spectacular. The highest score in finals was a 9.95 which was 
Maxi, andwithherqualil>'ingscoreof9.90(giving her a 19.85)she 
ended up in first place with the gold medal. In second place scoring 
a 9-90 was Yurchenko, who ended up with her 19.7 for the silver 
medal tying with Bicherova who also had a 9-90 in the finals for a 
19.70. Ma had a break in her routine and scored a 9.75 ending up 
4th with a 19.65. Michele placed in seventh. She did her hecht -half 
regrasp and it looked like she was going for a drop glide although 
that is not what is in her routine. All of a sudden she had jammed 
her toe into the floor taking a fall and ending with a 9 30. 

On balance beam, we really didn't see anything that was too 
new. TTiere were a lot of double-back dismounts, series of flip- 
flacks and step-outs but nothing that we ludn't seen before. Gran- 
charova’s dismount is a standing flip-flop into a double-back which 
takes a great deal of power and it was veiy impressive. Yurchenko 
won the gold med^ scoring two 9.9’s. Not a real spectacular 
routine, but it is smooth and very gracefully done, with good 
timing and no wobbles. Second place, also with a 9.9 in finals but a 
9.85 prelim, was Wu Jiani from China. Wu has one of the more 
daring routines; a series of flip-flops into a flip-flop chest roll and a 
nice slide flip-flop with good height. She is a very graceful per- 
former as well. In third place was Bicherova who had a 9-8 in finals. 
She was not as exciting on balance beam as on other events but she 
is very steady and doesn't make mistakes. In fourth place was 
Stanulent from Romania with a 9.75; she has a great deal of difficul- 
ty. Julianne went into the competition in seventh with a 9.75, and 
in finals had a 9 8 which gave her 19.55. Julianne did a very nice 
routine, a little deduction on her dismount for lack of height, but in 
the rest of her routine she made no mistakes at all. 

Onfloor exercise, both Agachc and Ilienko are mounting with 
ftill-ins with a double-iuck in the middle pass and ending with a 
double-back. The tumbling through most part is prctt>- clean. Once 
in a while we see a little bit of "cowboy ing" but not nearly as much 
as we used to. If a girl does cowboy, I am very happy to report that 
the judges are deducting for it; which will encourage better execu- 
tion in the future. On the floor in first place with two 9.9's for a 1 9.8 
was Olga Bicherova, who really did a nice routine. Agache was in 
for the silver with a 19.75 with a very excellent routine, her 
tumbling was good and high and her dance was tight in beat with 
the music. Maxi, who is not as strong in dance as she is in tumbling, 
had a 9-9 in prelims and had a 9 8 in finals finishing third. She is a 
very fine tumbler. She was concerned and worried about her 
tumbling prior to doing her routine, but when she was out on the 
floor she came through like a true champion. There was a three- 
way tie for 4th with Yurchenko and Wu and Ma. All in all. I would 
say the trend is not as much towards really beautiful dance as it was 
a few years ago. However, the tumbling is superb. Lei's hope that 
by the Olympic Games dance will be up to the level of tumbling. 

There was a packed house. The Yugoslavians had very colorful 
dancers and small children all dressed in colorful costumes for the 
awards ceremony. They had beautiful young ladies in native cos- 
tumes that would be holding tlic awards and ladies of the FIG were 
presenting the awards. It was a very nice opening ceremony and 
closing ceremony. The audience was respectful and the people 
were warm and kind. Everyone there was liappy to be a part of the 
6th World Cup competition from Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
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In the 1982 Rhythmic Gymnastics International Invitational held in 
Atlantic City, New Jerse)’, West Germany’s Regina Weber captured the All 
Around and the USA Team won. 


ON THE 
BOARDWALK 


Article by Dr. Annelis S. Hoymaii 
Photography by Dave Black 


T he 1982 L'SGF Rhythmic Gymnastics International 
Invitational was only the seconil International meet 
held in the United Slates of this new Olympic sport. 
While the 1981 meet look place in Los Angeles on 
the west coast, the present meet was held on the east coast in 
historic Atlantic City in New Jersey. Atlantic City is a resort 
town situated directly on the Atlantic Ocean approximately 60 
miles southeast of Philadelphia. 

The date for the meet was October 2-3, and the site was the 
Atlantic City Convention Center, located on the fatuous Board- 
walk and right next to the Playboy Resort Hotel, which hosted 
and co-sponsored the meet, and at which all the delegations and 
other participants were sla>'ing during the duration of the meet. 

Although the original filer announced a total of six partici- 
pating countries, only Canada, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan and the United States of America were represented. A total 
of twenty-five gymnasLs were present with each country' repre- 
sented by four individual gymnasts, as well as one alicmate. The 
United States was represented by two teams. The alternates 
started the competition for each event, but their scores were 
not used when it came to ranking the performers. 

Canada's team included 18 year old Kathy Tihane from 
Toronto, a member of the Kalev Eslienne Club and coached 
there by Jana Lazor, a former Canadian Champion well known to 
the American competitors from several international meets. Also 
from Toronto were Lynda Thompson and Robin Fowler. 20 year 
old Lynda, who is a college student and a former anistic gym- 
nast, took 2nd place In the 1979 Canadian National Cham- 
pionships. where she won one gold and two silver medals. As a 
participant in the 1980 National Championships group contest 
she won a gold medal; she was also one of the Canadian group 
competitors in the Four Continents Championships in Canada in 
The USA Team on the Bowdualk In Allantic CUy (rigbl). I. R Lisa 
Aronsen, Karen Lyon, AmyScfoalz Slaci' Oversler. Selina Wbotery Valer- 
ie Zlmring, Slicbelle Berube, Lydia Crabiree and Kelly Zalodek ILeflJ 
Canada's Robin Fowler. 
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1978 (Isi place) and in Rio dejaneiro in 1980 (3rd place), as 
well as in the 1979 and 1981 World Championships in London 
and Munich, where the Canadian group placed 7th and 9ih re- 
spectively, Robin Fowler ( 13 years of age) was No. 2 All Around 
in the 1982 National Championships (Junior master), where she 
placed 3rd in rope and ball. 2nd in hoop and clubs, and 3th in 
ribbon. The fourth Canadian representative was 13 year old 
Aimee Brender from Montreal. She was the silver medalist at the 

1981 Canadian National Championships in Halifax, and her fu- 
ture ambition is to become a .sports doctor t)r coach of rhythmic 
gymnastics. 

Japan, which participated for the first time in Rhythmic 
Gymnastics in the United States, had also brought two more ex- 
perienced and three younger gymnasts. 18 year old Noriko 
Yoshioka, who is attending Tokyo Women's College of Physical 
Education and is coached by Ms. Takahashi, was No 9 in the 

1982 National Championships in Japan-, No. 10 in the 1982 
World University Games (Tokyo, Japan), and No. 3 in the 1982 
East of Japan Games. Kayo Hosokawa who is also a universiw 
student was the silver medalist in a 1980 Inter -highschool 
Championship; she placed 10th in the 1981 National Cham- 
pionships and 13th in the 1982 World University Games. The 
other members of Japan's team were the two 15 year old Hiroko 
Otsuka (Junior Champion) and Mie Takagi, and tiny 14 year old 
Masako Yokaya from Osaka, who has won a bronze medal in the 
1980 Nationals and placed 4lh in the 1981 Nationals. 

The West German team had two experienced competitors. 
19 year old Regina Weber and 20 year old Karin Ludwig, and 
three 16 year olds who have only competed once 6r twice in 
the National Championships in Germany. They are all students 
of Livia Medilanski, the very successful coach of sev-eral 'X'est 
German champions (including Carmen Rlscher) and herself a 
former Romanian champion of rhythmic gymnastics. 

Regina VI'eber has since 1979 been a strong challenger to 
Carmen Rlscher, the World Champion from the \'lll 91'orld 
Championships in Madrid (1975) and No. 6 In the 1977 World 


Championships in Basel, where many present felt she was cheat- 
ed out of a Gold medal in the ribbon event. Regina Weber 
appeared for the first time in a World Championship in 1979 
(london) and made it to the finals in the ball event. My pre- 
monition at that time that she was to be a future champion for 
West Germany proved correct. In the second International 
Rhj'lhmic Gymnastics Tournament in Hamburg in 19"’9 the then 
just 16 year old Regina outdid Carmen Rlscher in every event; in 
the ribbon event she even beat the Russian Derjugina. who was 
to become the World Champion shortly after in London. In the 
World Championships in 1981 she wa.s in lOlh place. Regina 
was also a competitor in the Uiree Nation Invitational Rhythmic 
Gymnastics meet in Los Angeles in 1981, where she was No. 2 
All Around and took Gold in rope. Silver in clubs and Bronze in 
ribbon. Karin Ludwig, a tall aristocratic looking young woman, 
lias competed nationally since 1979 and Improved licr ranking 
from National Championship to National Championship, taking 
second place In the 1982 National Championships. She was also 
one of the participants in the meet in Los Angeles in 1981. The 
other German contcstani.s were Monika Meschede, Claudia 
Ziburskl and Claudia Scharmann (alternate). 

The meet was divided into three competition .se.ssions with 
the All Around Competition and Team Competition taking place 
on Saturday, and the Evcnts-Finals on Sunday afternonu. 

Training sessions took place 'I'hursday and Frida)' in the 
ballroom of the Atlantic City Com'enlion Center. Each Training 
period was tlircc hours long with one group working out in the 
morning, the other in the early afternoon. A late afternoon 
period of two hours was set aside for open training for both 
groups on both days. In addition, prior to each session of the 
team competition a controlled warm-up pierlod of fifteen mi- 
nutes was set aside for each participating team. 

Watching the gymnasts' work-out, it became apparent that 
except for Regina Weber of West Germany', the visiting teams 
were perhaps not represented by their very best gimnasts, 
while the United States teams had brought nine of its top elexen 
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seniors and its Junior c:hampion along for this meet. However, 
.several of the g\-mna.sts arc still young, and with continued train- 
ing and added competinn experience several of them are poten- 
tial champions. 

Saturday morning's competition showed alternating rope 
and hoop routines being judged by the customary two panels of 
judges to allow for expediency, Each panel had two “foreign" 
judges and two American judges, perhaps not the feirest set-up. 
but the only one possible when the total number of visiting 
judges was four and a minimum of eight judges was needed. Dr. 
Andrea Schmid, Chairman of the Rhythmic Gymnastics Commit- 
tee. and KJnuyo Takahashi of Japan served as head judges 
throughout the competition. 

It is always enjoyable to watch the rope event. Vtliile in the 
early days of competition the routines consisted mostly of jump- 
ing with the rope, using different step varlation.s and different 
tempi in the handling of the rope, with an occasional throw of 
the rope or swinging or circling it during the execution of a 
balance or turn or other free movement of medium or superior 
difficulty, the use of cope techniques has undergone a 
tremendous change in recent years. Within the prescribed 
framework of elements to be used there is still plentt' of room 
for innovations with regard to the ways of throwing and re- 
catching the rope. The type of rope used today seems to be 
weightier than those used In earlier days, and most gt'mnasts 
seem to prefer a rope of equal thickness along its total length, 
rather than the so-called weighted rope, which wa.s so popular 
at one time. VUien Utrown — often at odd angles — the weight- 
ier rope appears to keep its shape better during the flight. The 
g' mnasts find new ways of wrapping and summarily untangling 
themselves from the rope while they keep in constant raotion. 




In the rope event Regina Weber received the score of 9.45; 
Lydia Crabtree who wa.s the All Around Champion, as well as the 
gold medalist in ribbon in the 1982 National Championships, 
and who had just the week before been declared Modern Rhyth- 
mic Gymnast of the Year at the USGF Congress, received a score 
of 9 35. .Michelle Berube was in third place with 9-30. Valeric 
Zimring who at the 1982 National Sports Festival in Indianapolis 
scored a 9 -fO received a 9. 10. TTic tinyjapanesc gymnast, Miro- 
ko Otsuka, received a well deserved 9. 00 for her fast routine and 
tied with Claudia Ziburski of West Germany. 

For Che first g\'mnast competing in the hoop event, it was 
definitely not her day for the event. The hoop — as the ball — is 
perhaps the most risky piece of equipment to handle, especially 
when it comes to throwing and catching. Due to its roundness It 
often keeps roiling away from the gymnast, if she misses catch- 
ing it after a high toss. On three occasions during the first gym- 
nast's performance the hoop rolled away for quite a distance, 
and as a result she missed several parts of her routine. Another 
difficulty is to keep the hoop in the proper plane throughout 
any kind of rotation or swinging of the hoop. Claudia Ziburski 
presented an original and interesting start; from a low starting 
position she let her hoop roll off her left shoulder on to the 
floor — a risky move, if the hoop did not remain upright. 

Regina Weber was again the leading scorer with a 9 -fO. 
Valerie Zimring presented a routine with several original and 
interesting rolls and tosses of the hoop and with some minor 
errors, scoring 9.25 for her performance. At the National Sports 
Festival, where she was the All Around winner, she had scored 
an impres.slvc 9.50 for the same routine. Lydia Crabtree who 
generally does well in the hoop event had several mistakes, and 
in her "Shugurova" trick (using her feet to bring the rolling 
hoop into a spin around its vertical axis, as she jumps across it) 
the hoop did not receive enough impetus to keep spinning up- 
right Her composition was nevertheless very beautiful with 
many high tosses and difficult moves; she earned a 9-10- The 
two best Japanese gymnasts, Noriko Yoshioka and Kayo Hosoka- 
wa. tied for fourth place with the score 9.05. German's Monika 
Meschede received a 9.00 for a generally well executed routine, 
and Amy Schatz and Lynda Thompson of Canada lied for an 8.95. 

Whde there had been very few spectators present for the 
morning competition and mostly children who often whistled to 
show their approval or disapproval as it may have been when 
the gymnasts performed, the afternoon session was better 
attended. As in the morning session alternation of the two 
events, clubs and ribbon, look place, making it more interesting 
for the spectators. 
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In the case of the clubs, new techniques have developed in 
the pa.st few years; for instance, rather than holding the clubs by 
the knob during hand circumductions, the club is often lield 
loosely around Its middle. Often a club is made to roll across the 
chest down along the Inside of the arm. or rolled on other parts 
of the body. Most tosses are extremely high, making the risk of 
an incorrect re-catch more prevalent. However, several of the 
gj mnasts had ingenious ways of covering up "incorrect" catch- 
ing by immediately doing something unexpected with the 
caught club. 

The most exciting club routine was presented by Valerie 
Zimring, Her tempo is so fast that it borders on being frantic, 
and it makes each movement more precarious and the entire 
execution more difficult. However. Valerie came through with a 
9.35, only .05 points under Lydia Crabtree, who again was im- 
pressive by the overall consistenc)- of her performance, While 
Regina Weber had been a stand-out so far, In this event she was 
out-scored by the two Americans; however, she tied with 
Michelle Berube for a score of 9.30 — her lowest score in the 
entire meet. Monika Meschede earned another score above 9 for 
a One routine, and Kelly Zaloudek and Selina Woolery turned 
out their best performance of the competition in this event, 
scoring 8.80 and 8.90 respectively. Kelly has improved a great 
deal during the past year and a half; her routines are more excit- 
ing and her presentation generally good. 

The ribbon event is appropriately often c-alled the "pret- 
tiest" event. The various sketches appearing in the air are solely 
the result of different movements performed by the gtymnast. 
Although most of the movements of the stick originate ft’ora 
either wrist, elbow, or shoulder, without accompanying total 
body movements the intended sketches will not be of sufficient 
amplitude, and the end result is either indeftnite patterns or a 
non-participating ribbon tail or both. One of the recently de- 
veloped tricks with the ribbon — the boomerang — where the 
ribbon, stick leading, is forcefully thrown away ftxim the gym- 
nast, only to be retrieved by the free end of the ribbon and 
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PRICE GUARANTEE: 
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DEPARTURE DATE: October 22. 1983 
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imracdiasely pulled back to re-catch the stick — invariably 
causes deduction of point(s), as the ribbon seldom keeps a nice 
sketch or even falls to the ground. The problem Is generally in 
the timing of the re-catch and successive puiL 

Regina Weber demonstrated that she lias what it takes to 
present a beautiful ribbon routine. In this event she was the 
absolute stand-out, although Lydia came very close to tie her in 
the Finals. Regina's routine showed originalitv', her ribbon pat- 
terns were clean, her body movements and dance wel! coordi- 
nated, her many leaps exciting, and she scored another 9.40, 
making her the Ali Around winner with a total score of 37.55 — 
well ahead of the rest of the competitors. Valerie’s performance 
earned her a 9.20, Lydia and Michelle tied at 9.15, and Noriko 
Yoshioka of Japan received a 9.05 for a nice routine. 

In the All Around competition Lydia Crabtree's score was 
37.00, only .10 higher than Valerie Zimring's. and Michelle Be- 
rube followed with 56.45. The American Team 1! performers 
Stacy Oversier, Amy Schaez and Kelly Zaloudek deserve praise 
for their efforts, which helped them finish in 7th. 9th and 8th 
place All Around. The three West German g) mnasts Karin Lud- 
wig, Monika Meschede and Claudia Ziburski tied for 1 1 th place. 

In terras of team scores (determined by adding the total 
sum of the three highest scores for each of the four events) the 
United Sutes Team 1 was the winner, followed by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Japan, United States Team if, and Canada 

In the rope event preliminary, scoring for the top three 
gv-mnasts was so close, that barring any surprises one way or the 
other any of the tliree could end up being the champion. The 
winner was Regina Weber, even if Lydia did slightly better than 
she in the finals. Michelle Berube met with bad luck and scored 
much lower than customary for her. yet she managed to earn 
the bronze medal. Michelle is an exciting gj’mnast to observe; 
she has trained with the Bulgarian coach Ms. Robeva. considered 
the best individual coach, in Bulgaria, and site was a member of 


Kelly Zalodek. 
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the group at the 1980 Four Continents Cihampionships in Rio tie 
Janeiro (2nd piace) and the 1981 World Championships in 
Munich (11th place). In the 1982 Nationals she tied Lydia for 
1st place in the ribbon event, and she was No. 3 Ail Around at 
the 1982 National Sports Festival. 

In the remaining events the competition was really be- 
tween Regina. Lydia and Valeric; in the hoop event, however, 
with a bit of luck Hosokawa and Meschede could have chal- 
lenged her. Valerie gave in this event a stellar performance with 
a difficult routine for a high score of 9.65, so that she tied with 
Regina for the Gold medal. No. 3 was Lydia who did better with 
her "Shugurova" trick (9.25). 

’Ihc club finals turned out to be the most exciting event. 
The three top g>'ranasts were all within 0.10 points; all three 
received a score of 9 45, making Lydia the gold, Valerie the sil- 
ver, atid Regina the bronze medalist. 

With the finai ribbon event Regina took home her fourth 
gold medal for individual competition. Lydia's consistency in 
performance paid off, and she desers’edly won the Silver medaL 
leaving the bronze medal for Valeric. 

All in all the meet was excellently organized and well run. 
Man)' of our indu.strious Rh)'thraic Gymnastics members from 
the East Coast regions contributed to the succes.s of the meet by 
assisting as line judges, timers, scorers and hosts. Mrs. Irmgard 
Foerster represented the F.i.G. In addition to the head fudges 
mentioned earlier, the judging personnel included one Gcrmaa 
two Canadian, and three United States judges. 

This meet marked another milestone in the development of 
Rhythmic Gymnastics in the linited States; our gymnasts need 
exposure to international competition, and as long as only a few 
can be sent abroad each year, a meet held here gixes several 
more g)'mnasts a chance to compete, as well as man)' more a 
chance to observe. 

We are hopeful that a similar meet can be arranged for next 
year, and that more countries will be able to participate. 
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1982 

Gymnasts of the Year 


Julianne McNamara 
Danville, California 


Peier Vidmar 
Los Angeles, California 


Lydia Bee Crabiree 
Redondo Beach, California 


1982 Coaches of the Year 


Makoto Sakamoto 
Los Angeles, Callfomia 
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Articles by USGF Staff 
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GENERAl. PROGRAM 

This year’s Congress Program added a new dimension lo the 
General Program. Dr. Betty ran der Smissen, Professor and Direc- 
tor of the School of Health, Ph>-sical Education and Recreation, 
coordinated a three -hour session on Sport and Law for coaches and 
administrators: trying to answer questions sucli a.s who is liable, for 
what, what are the elements of negligence, and what standard of 
care is expected. The last 90 minutes of this presentation consisted 
of a panel discussion. Panel members included; Dr. van der Smis- 
sen, Dr. Marc Rablnoff, and Dr. Jerry George. 

Additional general presentations included Carol Hammett's 
"Infant Exercise Program," “Body Alignment" by Jolie Barreta, 
"Educational Gymnastics — An Alternative to Instructional Gym- 
nastics." "McDonald's A.ssembly" by Mike Donahue, who is McDo- 
nald's National Director of Promotions. 

In a constant effort to pro\1de a variety' of content to service 
Congress attendees, another area of interest to all coaches and 
administrators is the area of business and promotion. 

Business topics included "Small Business Budgeting." pre- 
sented by Carol Hammett, who have hints and ways to make your 
financial planning more effective. A manufacturers' round table 
discussion with topics relating to their contributions to gymnastics 
and ways which we could all work together to ensure the safet)' 
and enhancement of g)'mnastics participants. Pal King from Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, made a presentation discussing various aspects 
to be considered in staff hiring — pre-school and instructional 
personnel. In another presentation, Pat discussed the marketing 
and sales aspects of gymnastics as a small business. Jan Claire from 
Chico, California, presented a session on the different aspects of 
grass coots promotion at all levels of the sport. Bill Ballister from 
Eugene, Oregon, put together in his session on "Meet Preparation," 
a package of ideas to help make your meet a financial as well as 
organizational success. 

Debbie Forsten 


WOMEN’S ARTISTIC PROGRAM 




The 1982 I'SGF C^ongress was broken down into two aspects 
with regard to the Women’s Artistic Prttgrairt: general congress 
program and committee meetings. There were a total of fourteen 
sessions which related spccificall)' to women’s artistic gymnastics, 
in addition to the numerous sessions on the topics of sports 
medicine, biomechanics, aspects ofrunning a meet. etc . which are 
all important facct.s of the osxTall women's and men's gymnastics 
sphere. Approximately ten committees had the opportunity to 
meet in Fort Worth during Ciongress. 

The first full day of Congress. Friday.. September 21. started off 
bright and early with an 8:00 am Dance and (Choreography session 
presented by Donna Cozzo and Nancy Roach, lajcal gymnasts from 
the Dalla.s Gymnastics Center and Texas Academy of Gymnastics 
served as demonstrators as Ms. Roach and Ms. Cozzo pointed out 
basic body positions, proper head pasture, running pa-sscs includ- 
ing body waves and; fundamentals cs.sential for proper dance 
technique. This session continued the following morning from 
8:00-9:00 am. The surprisingly large number of participants at this 
early morning event could truly feel that their first two days at 
Congress had a positive beginning. 

An elite judging clinic conducted by National Women's Tech- 
nical Chairperson Delcne l>arst took place Friday afternoon and 
continued on Sunday morning. A detailed review of the compul- 
sory exercises on all four events was carried out during the first 
session. The second session concentrated on optional elements 
and routines Ms. Darsi discussed new difficulty mo\ es and some of 
the more advanced skills with regard to technique which judges at 
the elite level will be re\'iewing in the upcoming season. In addi- 
tion the changes and new decisions from tlie Women's Technical 
Committee meeting were reiterated. 

Ihe next agenda event was Policies and the Women's Com- 
mittee. l.inda Chencinski. National Women's Committee Chairper- 
son, was the main speaker. At this session, just as at the Women's 
(Committee General .Meeting, Ms. Chencinski explained the deci- 
sions and new policies which had resulted from the various com- 
mittee meetings which had taken place prior to the beginning of 
Congress. 


Don Peters, National Women's Coach, and Roc Kreulzer, 
National Women's Assistant Coach, gave a report on the USA 
Women's National Team througliout the past year. Mr. Peters 
basically highli^ted the international events in which both the 
senior and junior national teams were involved: 1981 World 
Championships in Moscow; team dual meets — USA vs, japan in 
Hamamatsu, t.'SA vs. Hungarv' in Atlantic City, USA v$. PRC; in lx>s 
Angeles, L’SA vs. USSR in Gainesvilic; the USGF International Invita- 
tional in Fort Worth; PRC'FRG/USA Friendship meet in Peking 
(Beijing); ajid the Canadian Classic in Winnipeg whicli inx'olved 
junior teams from Canada. France, Brazil and L'SA. .Ms. Kreutzer 
supplemented Mr. Peters' report with interesting “personal tid- 
bits" about the gx mnasts which took place outside of the competi- 
tions. Both coaches are extremely pleased with the progress of 
both the senior and junior national teams, and especiily the fret 
that a feeling c>f "leam spirit " is developing 

Bela Karolyi. from Houston, was one of die main Congress 
program speakers, Mr, Karolyi presented ideas on a workout situa- 
tion. He adx’ocaied a three-hour workout session in which there 
should be a concentrated effort to utilize this time period in the 
g\ m veq' efficiently. Mr. Karolyi recommended basic conditioning 
at the end of the workout. I'singhisown club g>'ranasts as demon- 
strators. .Mr. Karolyi demonstrated a simulated workout situation, 
with highlights cmpliasizing the flow of the workout, not ihe 
specific skills Hard work was stressed, but x’acation and rest arc- 
just as important- During a vacation — time-off — period, the 
gx ninast should stay acth'e, however, not neccssarlh- with specific 
gymna-stics activit)'. In addition the time peritxj allowed to com- 
pletely readjust must correspond to the vacation-time period 

Tlic Women's Junior Oh'mpit Judging se.ssion was conducted 
by Cheiyl Grace and Audrc)’ Schwex’er. This session basically 
emphasized the new coaching and judging decisions which re- 
sulted from the Women's Committee and Women's Technical 
Committee meetings which took place in June and prior to Con- 
gress. Clariflcatiotus and changes in the deductions for the exer- 
cises were discussed as well. 

Bx' far the most xvell -attended session of the women's program 
events was Kathy John.son's lecture-demonstration concentrating 
on balance beam. Her presentation was basic and easily under- 



stood by all in attendance in addition to being applicable to all 
leaching and competitive levels. She covered details from basic 
posture to competitive confidence. Six local club gj mnasis de- 
monstrated skills during portions of the two hour session. Ms. 
Johnson held the attention of her audience quite caplively, refer- 
ring to her own competition training and background. The pre- 
sentation was that much more interesting and important to the 
listeners because Kath)' was relating her own personal experi- 

Tlte FIG Interpretation session was conducted by Jackie Fie. 
FIG Women's Technical Committee member. Ms. Fie relayed basic 
rule changes and clarifications to the Code of Points. In addition to 
the Rare Value and Original Value elements which resulted from 
the 1981 World Championships. Ms. Fie mentioned possible 
trends which are developing in the international area; i.e.. A and B 
groups after the 1984 Olympic Games; replacing risk with virtuos- 
ity in the B group, and the fact that the FIG/WTC is only now giving 
consideration to the round-off approach vault. The new FIG sup- 
plement to the Code of Points may now be ordered from the USGF 

If one wants to attempt to understand how the USGF women's 
artistic g>'mnasiics structure is proposed to work, one place to 
feasibly do this is at the USGF Congress Here there exists the 
opportunity to see a schedule of meetings for the numerous diffe- 
rent committees as well as the faces of the members in tliese 
committees. Perhaps it is then possible to organize tliem in one's 

Committee meetings took place among the Women’s Tech- 
nical Committee, Women's Elite Development, Junior Olympic 
Girls, Women's Committee Officers. Women's Committee Execu- 
tive Board, Women’s International Program Committee, Certifica- 
tion Committee, USGF Judges Training, and NAWGJ Go\ ernlng 
Board and State Judging Directors. One good aspect of having this 
many meetings take place at one basic time period, and in several 
instances, simultaneously, is that one committee is able to obtain a 
decision from another committee, in case this information is 
necessary for the ori^nal committee to make a decision. 

Higlilightsofthe basic decisions which took place at several of 
these meetings include: 

Top 21 from the 1983 Championships of the USA will be 
die Senior National Team. There will be two group rank- 
ings for Juniors. One will be the rc.sult of C/O competition 
of the Juniors who arc 14 in 1983- ITie other will be the 
result of testing (20% )andoptiunals(80% ) of the Juniors 
who remain under 14 in 1983- These rankings will be the 
result of the National Sports Festival 1983 

Round-off entty vaults will he allowed on an experimental 
basis at the Elite level oni>'. If performed at the Junior 
Olympic level, thej’ would receive a zero. 

The minutes of these committee meetings which took place at 
Congress will be published in the "USGF Technical Journal." after 
they are approved by the USGF Executive Committee. 

The 1982 USGF Congress was extremely successful with re- 
gard to the Women's Program. Many types of sessions were avail- 
able, and the Congress participant was not offered the same t) pe of 
event throughout the four day period. An opportuniri’ to learn and 
gain much was provided. Unfortunately often times the Congress 
participant had to choose which session to attend as there were 
simply too many activities going on simultaneous!)'. 

Becky RJti 


The Men's Program for the 1982 Congress was well attended, 
informative and successful, in fact, this year's was perliaps better 
than in previous years. For example, the Junior Olympic Detelop- 
ment Program had a noticeably Increased interest. Organization a.s 
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Katby Johnson (nboiie) gaiv an excellent balance beam lecture/de- 
inonstratlon. IBelowl USGF Men's Program Director, MasoyukI Vfata- 


awhotc was better; coaches could chose to attend sessions involv- 
ing sports medicine, biomechanics, lecture-demonstrations, 
dance, judging, committee and various organization meetings. 

Perhaps the most noticeable change from ) ears past was the 
emergence of the U.S. Elite Coaches Association for Men. The 
USECA-Men is now a viable and recognized association; Jim 
Howard is their elected President. At Congress ihes' held business 
and technical sessions and a coaches panel discussion. The I'SECA- 
Men's technical session included talks from; Francis Allen, Head 
coach at the University of Nebraska, on Production of Hand-guards, 
and a pommel horse film centering on progressions for longi- 
tudinal circles and Magyar Travels; Fred Turoff, Head coach at 
Temple University' presented "Arm Position and its Mechanical 
Effect on Twisting Sommersaults"; Fred Roethlisberger, Head 
coach at the University of Minnesota, spoke on the concept of 
"Measuring Training loads — The Counting of Elements and its 
Usefulness"; and Jim Howard, Assistant coach at the University of 
Nebraska also presented a film and spoke about training facilities 
ajid the program he had observed in Moscow. These presented 
materials were excellent in terms of the depth of thought, and their 
help in the training of elite level gt'mnasis. 

There were three sessions involving the Junior Olympic Pro- 
gram. On Vt'ednesday and Thursday they' held their annual board 
meeting to discuss business and rules as well as policy changes. 
The 1983 Junior Olympic Natlonalsfor boys was announced to be 
held June 23-25 in Eugene, Oregon, hosted by the National 
Academy of Artistic Gymnastics. The national quali^'ing scores 
were also modifledr Class II was raised to 90.00 poinu, Class I 
remained the same at 95.00 points, and Jr. Elite was also raised to 
105.00 points. Also new to this years Congress was the formation 
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of the Junior Boys Gymnastics Coadies Association. The formation 
took place during the Jr. Olympic general session which was well 
attended from the previous year and now has over 200 members. 
Tlie officers of the JBGCA are; Jerry Lee from Topeka, Kansas — 
President; Bill Austin from Houston. Texas — Vice President; and 
Ray Gura from Avon Lake. Ohio — Secretary/Treasurer. 

On Saturday morning, l.ccture-Deraonstrations were given by 
Tom Gardner from Sacramento, Cialifornia on Linder-bar and Sup- 
port Parallel Bars Swing; Yoichi Tomita from Tuscon, Arizona 
spoke on the current trend in pommel horse double-leg circles; 
and Waichiro .Miki from San Jose, California discussed the beat- 
swing as applied to pommel horse, rings, parallel bars, and horizon- 
tal bar. At the afternoon session, after a ^ort lunch break, Francis 
Alien and Fred Roethlisberger re-presented the materials from the 
USECA-Men's technical session and Mas Watanabe, USGF Men's 
Program Director presented new trends in floor exercise composi- 
tion. Papers presented at Congress from the man)- technical ses- 
sions will be re-printed in ensuing issues of the USGF Technical 
Journal. 

The National Association of College Gymnastics Coaches-Mcn 
held two business sessions. A major topic of discussion and con- 
cern was the overall growth of boys' and mens' g)'mnastics at all 
levels from clubs, the local school systems and the colleges. Also an 
area of continuing discussion centered around judging and its 
current trends. Jeny Wright is foregoing the NACGC Statistical 
repon; Wayne Young at B.Y.U, will pick up the slack. Contact; 
James Carlin, 106 SFT-BYU, Provo. Utah 84602. 

Mas Watanabs 

(Below anti above right) Bela Karoly! eenlereti his talk on training. 
(Below right) A record number of exhibitors atlendal Ibis xvar’s Con- 
gress. 





lydia Bee Crabtree f below) RbytbnUc Gymnast of the Year. Jan Claire 
(above left) spoke on public relations and Betty van der Smissen 
laboiv) gaiv an Insightful talk on safety and the law Roe Kreutzer 
(far light) reviewed the competitite year for the USA Winners Team. 
RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 

For the first time, the USGF Congress offered an extensive 
Rhythmic Gymnastics program for all interested participants at aii 
skill levels. There appears to be a definite interest in this new 
"Olympic" sport demonstrated by the large number of participants 
in all of the classes the Congress had to offer. The National Rhyth- 
mic Gymnastics Committee meetings was also held again in closed 
session. 

For the first time, several participation/lecture demonstration 
sessions were offered. Monika lleilbut. Patt>’ .McCuny and Bart>ara 
Fester taught a class on "Basics." There were approximately 20 
participants and 50 observers at this seminar. 

The second and third sessions combined "New Trends" and 
"Advance Skills" in Rhythmic Gymnastics. This session was given 
by Olympic Coach Alla Svirskiy. Alla gave an insight to the "nuts 
and bolts" of how to perform many of the advance tricks. 

At the end of the session, National AA champion Lydia Crab- 
tree demonstrated her routines in all events (rope, hoop, ribbon, 
and clubs). As the saying goes, “One picture is worth a thousand 
words." She sure sold this beautiful sport to all who were present. 

A Planning Meeting for State and Regional Directors chaired 
by Andrea Schmid was also conducted for the first time. Its main 
purpose was to keep our state chairman up to dale on the develop- 
ment of this sport especially about the Age Group Developmental 
and Judging Certification Programs. Discussion groups were 
formed at the end of the meeting in order to exchange ideas as well 
as schedule the national calendar for rhythmic events. Everyone 
present fell that this meeting was very beneficial. 

The "Rhythmic Community" looked forward to honoring the 
"Gymnast of the Year" who happens to be Lydia Crabtree. "The 
Coach of the Year" Is second time chosen Alla Svirskiy. 

The USGF Congress was very well organized and provided an 
excellent program. Opportunities were ^ven to discuss events, 
create schedules. Participants were given the chance to try out 
basic skill techniques us well as new skills. Coaching techniques 
were also discussed and demonstrated. We are all looking forward 
to the next Congress. 
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Annual Report: — Competitions — 39 Domestic. iniema- 
ilonal; Exhibitions — 34; Clinics — 23 c;ompulson-, 28 Optional, 
1 1 Juilging; R.G. Clubs and Coaches — 48; R.G. Registered Athletes 
— 212; Judges — 44. 

Andrea B. Schmid 


SPORT SCIENCE REPORT 

Again this year at the 1982 USGF Congre.ss, ihe Sports Science 
Committees and presentations made a major contribution to the 
program and provided all Congress attendees a wealth of 
knowledge and reference material to draw’ trom and lake home. 

Tlte rSGF Sports Medicine committee lead tiie prescniatiun. 
They have made a tremendous contribution to our athletes 
througJi their education articles In the I'SGF Gymnastics .Vlagazlne 
and their efforts and expertise are greatl) appreciated. Dr. James 
Garrick from San Francisco's Center for .Sports .Medicine 
coordinated the presentations. He covered "Predicting and 
Solving Medical Problems in the Gym” He and Jack Rockwell, also 
from the Center for Sports Medicine and a U.S. Gj mnastics 
National Team Trainer, discussed "How to Get Good Medical Care 
for your Club." In addition, Mr. Rockwell covered "Vt'hat's Wrong 
with Stretching Programs?" Dr. Neal Small from the Plano ( Texas ) 
Orthopedic Clinic covered "Diagnosis of Common Knee 
Problems." Dr. Gary 'Ol'eiker from the Cleveland Clinic and Ron 
Ganim made a special presentation. "A Stud)’ of the Types and 
Frequency of Gymnastics Injuries." which is a study they 
conducted in the Cleveland area that looked at the c>pc and 
frequency of injuries sustained In private clubs by both 
competitive and recreational gvninasts. This is an ongoing study, 
and we arc looking forward to updated data svhich’will help 
coaches and program directors in establishing injur)’ prevention 
pn>grams. 



WHERE IS THE 1983 CONGRESS GOING TO BE HELD? 


Where Is the largest concen- 
tration of USGF mem- 
bers? 

Where is an airport with 
competitive air-fares that 
match any in the Central 
U.S.? 

Where is a hotel that's adja- 
cent to a major airport 
and provides economical 
metro transit to its excit- 
ing downtown? 



Where is a hotel with ade- 
quate meeting room 
space, exhibit hall space, 
ballroom space, and 
guest rooms, i.e., facili- 
ties to meet all Congress 
needs? 

Where is an exciting city 
that meets the cultural, 
competitive, arid dynam- 
ic interest of our mem- 
bership? 


•BWB 'O'a uojgnjijsBjft »ip U| 'ijbAh A^k) IB|sAj 3 :Ha/ftSNV 

October 6>9, 1983 

Mark your calendar now and make plans to attend! This Congress will set Ihe stage for 1984. 

We are challenged to meet the 84 Olympic Movement and how It can benefit all of us at all levels of invotvemenl. 
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ym-thiing 

LiAl_TIMORE. M1ARVLAMO 31SQH . 


POWER BOARD 


The great 
American 
Board 
Meeting 


For the physiology' portion of the progrim, we were fortunate 
to have this presentation endorsed and co-sponsored by the 
American College of Sports Medicine. This presentation was 
coordinated by Dr. Peter Dr. Raven, vice-president of Basic and 
Applied Science at the American College of Sports Medicine and 
Director of Research at the Institute for Human Fitness here in Fort 
Worth. The featured speakers included: Dr. John Lombardo from 
Cleveland, who spoke about nutrition and the use and abuse of 
drugs as aids in gymnastics; Dr, Toshio Morilani, from Uni\'ersity of 
Texas at Arlington, who spoke about the difference in quantity 
compared to quality in training with respect to muscle friiguc and 
muscle fiber recruitment; Dr. William Gonyea from the University 
of Texas Health Science Center in Dallas, who spoke on different 
muscle fiber types and the limiting factors of performance; and Dr. 
Michelle Warren from Roose''dt Hospital in New York, who spoke 
on the proper and improper procedure of weight loss and the 
effects of hormonal imbalance. To conclude this presentation, 
these speakers and additional guests conducted a panel discussion. 

In the Sports Psychology sessions, Dr. Keith Henschen. from 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, explored the psychological 
ramifications of compeUtive gymnastics at different levels, as well 
as what is available for coaches and how they can utilize limited 
resources. Dan Gould, from the Kansas State University and a 
primary lecturer for the American Coaching Effectiveness Program 
(ACEP), covered the complexity of balancing a gymnast’s 
motivation and how motivation affects performance success. 

The Biomechanical Task Force, headed by Dr. Gerald George, 
equipped coaches and judges with even more educational 
ammunition from their area of tlie .science of sport. Dr. George 
presented "Specificity Training for Competitive Gymnastics," 
covering a system of power training exercises designed 
specifically for the competitive gymnast. Dr. Chic Johnson from 
Southwestern Missouri State University, showed the interrela- 
tionship between the psychological and bioineclianical factors in 
performance. Dr. Sid Freudenstcin from Metropolitan Stale 
College in Denver, presented a narrated ^•ideo tape entitled 
"Physics and the Gymnast (Rotation)." This tape defines and 
reviews terms and uses gy mnastics to illustrate rotation about axes 
which are in turn moving through space. Dr. Jerry Calkins from 
Eastern Kentucky University, made a presentation entitled 
"Mechanical and Other Analysis in Gymnastics," covering 
mechanical analysis in gymnastics and related topics. Bill Sands 
from the Mid America Twisters, Northbrook, Illinois, presented a 
graphics look at Delchevs on women's unes'en bars from a film 
analysis of actual performance. 

Debbie Forsten 


GYMNASTS OF THE YEAR 


One highlight of the banquet was the announcement of 
Julianne McNamara, Peter Vidmar and Lydia Bree Crabtree as 
the 1982 USGF “Gymnasts of the Year". The three were honored 
for their accomplishments in women’s artistic, men's artistic and 
rhythmic gymnastics respectively. Each gymnast was presented 
with a painting of himself followed by a photo tribute, both 
done by USGF Ariist/Photographer. Dave Black. 

Seventeen year old Julianne McNamara is a two-time reci- 
pient of the USGF Gymnast of the Year award and in her third 
year as a USA National Team Member, she reigned over just 
about every competition. Her conquests include all-around 
championships at the McDonald's American Cup at Madison 
Square Garden, the International Mixed Pairs (with Bart Con- 
ner). the Pacific Cup in Australia and the USA/China dual meet 
held in Los Angeles, She was silver medalist at the Cham- 
pionships of the USA losing out to Tracec Talavera, and .she had 
started out the competitive season by placing seventh at the 
World Championships in Moscow — the highest flnisti ever tor 
an American woman. 
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McNamara said of her year, ‘Tm really happy. This was a 
really good year for me, especially World (Championships. That 
was my first World Championships where 1 had competed with 
so many different countries. It was just a neat experience. 1 was 
rcaliy happy i did so weil." 

The 1980 Olympian feels she accomplished the goals she 
had set for last year; which were to make the USA World Cham- 
pionships Team, better herself internationally and compete 
more internationally. What's Julianne planning for this season? 

'T want to try and do really weil at World Cup and then I'm 
looking forward to the '83 World Championships and in trying 
to make the USA Pan American Games Team." McNamara says. 
"And then of course ’84." 

Gymnast of the Year, Peter Vidmar had a phenomenal year. 
The 21-year old UCLA senior captured the coveted NCAA All- 
Around title, wrestling it from the grasp of Nebraska power- 
house, Jim Hartung. Vidmar topped his NCAA Championship by 
winning the gold medal in the all-around at the McDonald's 
Championships of the USA in Syracuse. New York. 

The number one USA ranked gymnast also faced well 
against the world. In the “USA versus the World" series, Vidmar 
placed second, fourth and eighth cespeclivel)’ against world 
powers the Peoples Republic of China. Soviet (.'nion and Japan. 
To start the season, Vidmar place 13th AA in the World Cham- 
pionships. 

"I was really happy with the accomplishments (of this 
year). 1 think that this year, In terms of competitions, was really 
the best year for me — being well-prepared for competitions 
and getting in condition." said the Los Angeles native. "1 think 
there were certain tricks I would like to have done. I'd like to be 
stronger . . . but I certainly can't complain." 

"My main priorities now are the 1983 NCAA Cham- 
pionships — this being my last collegiate year — the '83 World 
Championships and the 1984 Olympic Games." After four con- 
secutive years as the runner-up at the USGF Rhytlimic National 
Championships, 1982 Gymnast of the Year, Lydia Bree Crabtree 
finally captured the gold medal by beating out Valerie Zimring 
and seven year USA National Team Member, Sue Soffe. This cul- 
minated her triumphant 1982 season which also included such 
noteworthy accomplishments as placing fifth all-around In the 
Austrian Invitational and becoming the Champion at the Rhyth- 
mic International Invitational in Atlantic City. New Jersey’. Crab- 
tree's 1982 season also included a hard-fought and close contest 
at the USOC’s National Sports Festival where she placed second 
in the all-around competition. 

“I think this year was really great. I'm so pleased about ev- 
er)'thing. It’s like a dream come true, ” says Crabtree, "last year 
too I felt great because I was so consistent in every meet. I don't 
think there was one meet that I totally bombed." 

For the coming competitive season, Crabtree is concentrat- 
ing on the Four Continents Championships. 

"My ntain goal now is for the New Zealand trip. After that 
Td like to do more exhibitions, more things to promote the 
sport around the country." 

Following the presentation of the Gymnasts of the Year, the 
Coaches of the Year were announced. Don Peters of SCATS, Alla 
Svirsk>' of the LA Lights and Makoto Sakamoto of UCLA were 
tapped for the honor. 

Peters has been the USA National Team Coach for two years 
taking teams to Australia, West Germany, Peoples Republic of 
China, Soviet Union, Hungaiy and Japan. 

Alla Svirsky has also been designated as the 1984 Olympic 
Coach. She is currently part of the USA Coaching Staff for 1982, 
and has coached many Rhythmic Gymnastics champions, among 
them is Lydia Crabtree. 

Makoto Sakamoto is the assistant coach for the men's USA 
National Team and has been helping to coach die outstanding 
UCLA team for five years. Sakamoto has coached the USA Team 
through many competitions and cites Vidmar as one of his 
proteges. 

Kathleen M Delano 



Masters of Sport — George Nlssen and Glenn Siindbp 
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IN T E RNAT IONA L 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE/CANBERRA 

WOMEN'S REPORT 


PACIFIC RIM CHAMPIONSHIPS: — The trip from Los 
Angeles to Melbourne, Australia, took approximately 24 hours. We 
went by way of Honolulu, then from Honolulu to Fiji. The flights 
were relatively light and there was room for the girls to lay down 
and sleep, so they were in pretty decent shape when we arrived. 

The hall was very well equipped with all Australian equip- 
ment. the identical equipment to be used in the competition. The 
bars were very nice; they had an unusual adjustment device. The 
floor was an Australian version of the AMF spring floor (plywood 
with coil springs), but they use concentric coils that fold down 
inside themselves, 'nic matting on lop isn't quite as thick as our 
1 Vi~ foam, but it wa.s very adequate. The vaulting boards were 
bladder air boards, and were basicall)' springier than our American 
springboard. 

In training, we just did handspring vaults getting used to the 
mats and the boards, then we went through a little work on bars. It 
was a little difflcult. The bars were quite close to the wails, so we 
weren't able to do mounts or dismounts. The beams seemed good. 
The girls were in good spirits and all-in-all it was a pretw good 
workout. 

The next morning, we worked out at 10:00 in the same hall. 
This workout, julianne McNamara was a little nen'Ous on vault 
because she was working on a new vault (Tsuk-lull ), but they were 
very good. Gina Stallone svarmed-up layouts. Michelle Goodwin is 
doing full-oiv'full-ofr. and Pam Billeck's doing tuck handspring 
front. Balance beam went pretty well. On floor we just danced 
through and did layout routines, we didn’t do any hard tumbling 


“On floor exercise . . . Pam Bileck scored a 
9-4 with a very steady routine ..." 


ALW'nMfXAiVCT'P.A/frf.flOl'RVf;— The Australian Cup was a 
two-day competition with uneven bars and vault in the first day of 
competition and balance beam and floor exercise in the second 
day. We started off on vault and were the fourth to compete. Our 
first three girls hit their vaults: Goodwin 9.45; Billeck 9.50; and 
Stallone 9. TO. La.stwasJuliannc.McNaraarawhodidaTuskaharafull 
twist and scored a 9.9. She rose from tlie horse making her form 
look ver\’ good and she stuck the landing. 

Our next e'^ent was unet en bars and first up for us was Gina 
Stallone. She hail some trouble with the whip-front, causing a slop 
in her exercise, and as a result she scored an 8.95. Following Gina 
was Pammy Bilicck who did a veiy nice job and scored a 9.55. She 
had a very clean routine and finished with a free-hip half turn to 
handstand and an immediate pike Comaneci dismount that was 
done very high and the landing was good. After Pam, Michelle 
Goodwin hit her routine ajid impressed the crowd with her round- 
off Arabian mount. She was in a Utile hit of trouble on the whip 
front with handstand that she does, but she managed to hang on by 
her fingernails and kept the routine going to score a 9 .t. Julianne 
did her new routine with front-giant front in the routine, scoring 
9.90. 

The Chinese team preceded us on bars. They were typically 
Chinese displaying good form, good swing. One girl was very 
exciting and dismounted with a full-in. They were a little erratic, 


The second day of competition, we started on balance beam 
and were the fourth team up. Michelle Goodwin started for us and 
had a very shak>- routine. She fell off twice, once on her Qip-flop, 
flip-flop, tuck back, and once on her side aerial flip-flop. We had 
started Michelle on beam for us because we felt she was a very 
steady competitor and has been steady for us throughout the entire 
last year and a half. Pam Billeck came up next and she picked up the 
slack for us. She had a very nice balance beam routine and scored a 
9.3. That got us started. Next went Gina who did an excellent 
routine. Her round-off tuck was veiy nice, landing was good. She’s 
doing a new routine. The elements are the same, but the dance is 
changed. However, she put her hands down on the dismount. 
Julianne was next and got ihrou^ her routine without a major 
break, but she had a couple of bobbles — one after a gainer layout 
and a slight bobble after the straddle jump. She scored a 9.65. 
Gina’s score was 9.4. So our counting scores onbeam were 9.3, 9.4, 
9.65. The highest .score in the event was Gin Shi Shong from China 
with a 9.75. 

"The combined overall score, totaling 
men and women, put the Chinese team in 
first and the US. team in second" 

On floor exercise, we started Michelle Goodwin who had 
trouble with her triple full, and scored 9.05. Pam Bilicck scored a 
9.4 with a very steady routine, nice high double pike dismount, and 
a clean double full dismount. Gina did a real good job with her 
routine for a 9.6. Mounting with a double tuck, I'/i through to full 
in the middle line, and double-full at the end. She had a little form 
break on the double-full at the end as her legs crossed on the 
take-off. Julianne finished up with a 9.T, with veiy clean tumbling. 
She didn’t do her ftill-in, she mounted with a double-pike, did a 
Russian front through to double-twist in the middle and dis- 
mounted with a double-twist. 

Results of the competition; The United States Team placed 
first with a score of 1 1130; the Peoples Republic of China was 
second with 11.3.65; the Japanese team surprisingly upset the 
Canadians and came in third with 109.75; the Canadians were 
fourth with 108.6. The Canadians went one girl short. One of 
their girls wa.s injured on the first even and didn’t continue the 
competition. 

PACIFIC CUP. CANBERRA: — The next morning we were 
bused to the airport and took a short 35 minute flight to Canberra. 
We had training scheduled that day at 1:00 pm at the National 
Sports Institute which adjoins die arena where the next competi- 
tion was to be held. Their National Training Center is far away and 
the finest training center Tve ever seen anj'where in the world, it’s 
at least 30,000 square feel with a pit that runs the whole length of 
the gym. It’s a deep loose foam pit with about 8" cubes of very 
precisel)’ cut foam. All the equipment is new. It's all Acromat 
equipment, the Australian manufacturer. 'I'herc'sone piece of each 
apparatus over the pit: a ring stand, high bar, uneven bars, a set of 
men’s parallel bars beside the pit for dismounts, a balance beam 
that you can dismount into the pit, a tumbling runway into the pit. 
two vaulting runways into the pit, a slant trampoline, full size bed 
trampoline with one end mounted floor level with the backside 
going into the pit and the front end is on a hydraulic lift and can be 
rai.scd and lowered at the touch of a button. 

Outside of the pit, there is anotlier area where each piece of 
apparatus has an inground pit. about 2' deep, t'inyl covered foam 
pit sunken into the floor at floor level. They had a ring stand over 
that, a high bar and a girls' uneven bars. Then tliete are numerous 
sets of apparatus set up within regulation on the floor, about four or 
five balance beams and three sets of uneven bars. There was only 
one floor exercise mat. 
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We worked oui in this facillc)' and seeing that Juliajuie and Pam 
had hit four very soiid events the day before, tht7 Just stretched 
and swungalittle bit on the bars. Gina and .Michelle worked on the 
areas they had trouble with in the first competition. .Michelle did 
some double-backs into the pit. She then came out onto the floor 
and did quite afew good ones. We decided for the second meet she 
wouldn't do the triple twist, but instead do a double somersault. 
Michelle also worked very hard on the two elements that she 
missed in her beam routine. 

The next day there were seven teams in the competition 
divided into two groups, a group of three and of four. They were 
ranked based on the results of the Australian Cup competition in 
Melbourne. The U.S. team competed shortly after 9:00 pm, so we 
had to spend five hours there before we competed. They had a 
timed warm-up on the meet apparatus of 10 minutes per team, 
which is a relatively decent timed warm-up if you're going to 
compete shortly thereafter, but we competed four hours after our 
timed warm-up. In the interim time, we went into the training 
center. There's a tunnel connecting the two buildings, and we 
could work out in there, even though it wasn't the same apparatus. 

We started off on vaultwith Michelle Goodwin starting out for 
us and scoring a 9.35. Pam Biileck went second and again scored a 
9-5. Gina did two layout Tsuks and she did legitimate layouts. This 
was interesting because she did real layouts in this meet and scored 
9.3, ■where in the previous meet she did a pike Tsuk and scored a 
9.7, There was a different panel of judges, different superior Judge, 
and I think that accounted for the difference, julianne did a Tsuk- 
ftill and it was a good vault to score a 9.70. 


"The participants and the spectators alike 
felt that they were sharing a moment 
akin to the (’56) Olympic games’’ 


The next event was bars where Gina started off and got 
through her routine without any major breaks and scored 9 20. 
Michelle Goodwin did her mount very well and started off with 
what 1 thought was going to be an excellent routine. But she 
couldn't hang on in her front somi with a major break and scored 
about a 9-0. Julianne started out with an excellent routine, the 
mount was better than it was in the first meet. She was swinging 
perfectly up to the front giant front and she actually swung the 
front giant front very well, but she hung a little coo long and she 
couldn’t hold on to the front catch and came off. 

Then the balance beam. At that point in time, with two broken 
routines on bars, we were very close to the Chinese, but the girls 
came back strong on beam. We changed the order around with 
Pammy starting instead of Michelle. Pam started off with a good 
routine. She was a little shaky, and seemed to be under a little more 
pressure starting for the team than she had been in the first meet 
where we had her up in the middle of tlie lineup. Michelle went 
next and hit a very solid routine. Gina went third and hit an 
excellent routine and stuck her double-back dismount. Julianne 
went last and also dida belter routine than tlie first competition. So 
we came back real strong on beam with four hit routines, and 
moved ahead of the Chinese again. 

On floor we got through without a break. Michelle did a nice 
double-back mount and finished her routine well. Gina, Pam and 
JuUanne's routines were about the same as the first meet. I think 
Julianne's tumbling was a little bit lower than she was in the first 
meet, but she had no problems, landed everything well and scored 
about the same. 

The final results of the second competition in the Pacific Cup: 
The United States was first approximately 1.50 points ahead of the 
Chinese who came in second. The Canadians managed to beat the 
Japanese for third, and the Japanese werefourth, Australia was fifth. 
New Zealand sixth, and Hong Kong was seventh. 

The combined overall score, totaling men and women, put the 
Chinese team In first and the U.S. team in second. 

Don Peters 



MELBOURNE/CANBERRA 

MEN'S REPORT 


PACIFIC RIM COMPETITIONS: —"The first major inter- 
national gymnastics competition staged inAustralia since the 1956 
Olympic Games took place In Melbourne and Canberra September 
17 and 20, 1982. Heading the list of international teams were 
representatives of three of the giants of modem competitive gt'm- 
nasiics: Japan, China and the United Slates." 

The preceding paragraph is indicative of the media prestige 
given the "Australian Cup" and the “Pacific Cup" competitions. 
The participants and spectators alike felt that they were siiaring a 
magic moment akin to the Olympic Games. Almost as though the 
spirits of those 1956 Olympians were present and saying "go for 
it," and “put on a show for these fine people of Australia”; and a 

Australian Cup: The first session of the competition was held 
at the same site that the 1956 Olympic Games Gymnastics Com- 
petition was held. The men competed in FX-PH-SR and the women 
went through their paces on vault and bars. In this session 1 served 
as superior judge for FX and quickly realized this was going to he 
the most honestly judged international meet I had ever partici- 
pated in (having judged in East Germany, Brazil, Italy, Canada, ami 
Mexico and several international team and dual meets in the I'.S. ). 
This outstanding judging remained true throughout the three days 
of competition. 

a 
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A well planned and efficiently run judges meeting prior to the 
first competition (chaired by the very able and friendlyJeEFCheales 
of Australia) actually set the tone for the entire competition. 
During this meeting, a special session was held to point out the 
original moves wc could expect to see in the meet. Those moves 
were: Floor: Double front s jto, Thomas Flair with turn ( 1 think it 
went counterclockwise), back salto with double twist to immedi- 
ate punch front 1 V- side salto to dive roll. Pommel: It was pointed 
out that the combinations were so complex as to define descrip- 
tion and that the judges were on their own. Rings: Bran! out fiiffis 
dismount. Vault: handspring 1'.6 with V/s twist. Parallel Bars: giant 
with 1/2 turn, Voronin hop (?). High Bar: one arm giant to release 
and regrasp. 1 was also impressed with a Takemoto with 1/2 twist 
to handstand on top of the high bar (performer came out to the 
absolute vertical position after 1/2 turn), and with a parallel bar 
sequence of — peach to handstand on end of the bars, to stutz to 
handstand again still on the end of the bars, to immediate giant to 
handstand to the middle of the bars, to ft’ont tiprise. On the 
pommel horse the Chinese did exceptional good double leg work, 
high amplitude and extended with exccilcnc difficulty and one of 
the Japanese did several triple fly-a-ways from the higlibar, both in 
practice and in the competition, that were absolutely excellent 
with no lack of control whatsoever. 

Unfortunately, during the first session it quickly became ob- 
vious that most of the gymnasts were not in top competitive form. 
They did put on a fine .show but some were very rough in spots and 
apparently left out some difficulty. Byng of Australia was short a B 
part in FX and .Matt Arnot may have been cau^t leaving out a B 
part in FX. Two or three of the AA performers did look veiy good 
though. 

The second night the men performed on V-PB-HB and the 
women finished up with BB and FX. 1 was on vault this session with 
a very gracious gentleman by the name of Trevor Creagh, from 
New Zealand, and the superior judge. 1 got the impression Trevor 
was New Zealand’s Glenn Sundby (Editor, publisher, etc). 



Once again the judging was amazingly good. The only prob- 
lem with the judging In my opinion, was that the scores were 8.5 to 
9.4 and should have been ’.S to9--4 but the best scores went to the 
bMi performers and that in itself made this meet an historic event. 

The Hong Kong team, competing for the first time in an 
international meet, was understandably weak but hung in there 
and showed a lot of class under difficult circumstances. Ability 
wise the Hong Kong team would not have qualified as an All- 
American high school team In the Stales. 'I'hc Australian team 
looked quite good but the Japanese gymnasts made several major 
errors wliich they seem prone to do reccntly. 

The U.S- men's team did a marvelous job con.sidering the time 
of the year for them. Brian Meeker was injured in the last event of 
this meet and in the second meet he was only able to compete in 
PH-SR-PB so a third place finish by the men there was fentaslic. 

A major problem, in this session ( and the next meet ), from my 
point of view was therudolph-out vault that one of the Chinese did. 
it was actually more like a Cuervo into a back with a full cwi.st and 
performed with tlie worst possible form. What does one do with a 
skill performed for the first time with poor form? Wc all gave a 9.8 
but 1 felt uncomfortable about it. Not unlike when the Cuban years 
ago did handspring double-front and landed in a deep squat or even 
on his butt as first reported by Ken Allen. Ken. I remember, felt the 
same concerns 1 have just expressed hut suggested that a great deal 
of latitude could be given on a new move, 
fticific Cup: In Canberra, the National CapitrJ, the competition was 
all in one night (sec results). . . six men's events and four momen’s 
events at the same time and it ran beautifully. On the floor exercise, 
the men and women simply alternated performers and the event 
did not even hold up the other events. In this competition 1 again 
ser\'ed as superior Judge on FX and almost every g\-mnast did a 
belter job that in the previous competition. 

Jerry Wright 
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Sports Medicine 


COMMON KNEE PROBLEMS 
IN GYMNASTS 


Neal C, Small, M.D, 

Sports Medicine Editor, U.S.G.E Magazine 

Knee injuries are very common In all sports. Knee Injuries in 
g>mnasts have been shown to be one of the most common 
causes of time lost horn workouts and competition. Garrick and 
Requa found 10% of gymnasts in their combined study of high 
.school, club and coUege athieies, had knee probiems. Only the 
spine and ankle were found to be areas more frequently in- 
volved. In the recent study by Garron Weiker and Ron Ganim. 
presented at the U.S.G.E National Congress in Fort Worth, the 
knee was found to be the most common site of overuse syn- 
dromes. Overuse syndromes arc injuries resulting from repeti- 
tive use and multiple minor traumas rather than a single severe 
episode of injury. This study from Cleveland included 873 gym- 
nasts, both male and female. There seemed to be a particularly 



hi^ Incidence of knee problems in the Class I gymnasts. The 
types of knee injuries seen in gymnasts are no different than 
those seen in other sports such as football, basketball and nin- 
ning. 

Knee ligament injuries In gymnasts are fortunately uncom- 
mon when compared to the incidence of ligament injuries seen 
in other athletes. Injuries to the collateral ligaments (Fig 1) on 
cither side of the knee are rare because these usually occur as 
the result of a direct blow to the knee. Injuries to the anterior 
cruciate ligament (Fig. 1), however, are often the result of a 
twisting maneuver and arc unfortunately seen with more fre- 


quency. With an injuiy of this nature, the athlete feels a "pop" or 
sudden tearing in the knee at the time of injury. The knee swells 
rapidly and is quite painfol. Obviously, the athlete with a knee 
injury of this magnitude, should be seen by a physician for eval- 
uation of the knee as soon as possible. A complete tear of the 
anterior cruciate ligament ma)' require a surgical repair depend- 
ing on Joint laxit)' and other factors. 

Knee cartilage injuries (Fig. 1 ) are not uncommon in gym- 
nasts. These usually result from activities which cause hyperflex- 
ion of the knee or flexion and rotation. The athlete may describe 
a grinding in the knee at the time of injury, but usually not a 
loud “pop" as seen with a cruciate ligament tear. Knee swelling 
usually ensues, but over a period of sev'eral days and usually not 
within the first 2-1-48 hours. The diagnosis is often made clini- 
cally by examination. Another means of diagnosing these prob- 
lems is arlhrograph)'. where dye is injected into the knee to coat 
the cartilage for visualization. Arthrography is not as commonly 
used now as in previous years because of the evolution of 
arthroscopy. Arthroscopy is the technique of visualizing the in- 
terior of the knee joint using a small telescope. If a cartilage tear 
is identified, it can often be corrected archroscopically, thus 
avoiding an open surgical procedure. This speeds recovery sig- 
nificantly. Unfortunately, not all injuries to the knee cartilage arc 
amenable to treatment anhroscopically. Some require an open 
operation resulting in a somewhat longer recovery time. 

involvement of the kneecap (patella) in gymnasts is now 
known to be very common. Kneecap difficulties may be of a 
severe nature such as a complete dislocation or major partial 
dislocation of the kneecap. Other types of less severe, but still 
significant involvement, include kneecap (patellar) maltracking 
(Fig. 2), chondromalacia and Jumper’s knee (Fig. 3). Chondro- 
malacia by definition implies permanent structural damage to 
the joint surface of the kneecap. Very little, if any, struaural 
damage to the Joint surface of the kneecap is actu^ly encoun- 
tered in young g>'mna$is. As a result, the diagnosis of chondro- 
malacia is now made less frequently and the exact nature of 
the problem such as recurrent partial dislocation (subluxation), 
maltracking or Jumper's knee (patellar tendinitis) is more often 
diagnosed. 

Jumper's knee (Fig. 3) is inflammation of the tendon at the 
lower margin of the kneecap. It can often be quite inflamed and 
swollen. In certain cases, bone fragments or bone spurs may 
form at the lower mai^in of the kneecap. Because of the Jumping 
maneuvers which are so common in gymnastics, this is a rather 
common problem. It is treated sj'mptomatically with a brace. 
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heat and ice contrast and oraJ ami-inflammatory medications. In 
an occasional patient, surgery is required to remove bone frag- 

Kneecap (patellar) disorders such as recurrent partial dis- 
location (subluxaiion) and maliracking are often quite difficult 
to diagnose. They may mimic other knee problems such as dam- 
aged ligaments or cartilage. Generally speaking, the symptoms 
include pain In the front part of the knee, popping or grinding 
and perhaps occasional buckling of the knee. The buckling in 
these cases, is (he result of the thigh muscles suddenly relaxing 
when the kneecap catches. 

The treatment for recurrent dislocation of the kneecap is 
often surgical because of the disabling nature of these recurring 
episodes. There are many different procedures used to correct 
recurrent kneecap dislocation. Most of these procedures involve 
tightening the front thigh muscle (quadriceps) or changing the 
alignment of the kneecap (patellar) tendon. Recently some 
surgeons have treated selective cases arihroscopically. The treat- 
ment for recurrent partial dislocation (subluxation) and mal- 
tracklng usually involves exercises to strengthen the front thigh 
muscles (quadriceps muscles) and a kneecap (patellar) brace. 
On occasion an arthroscopic procedure to lessen the outward 
pull on the kneecap is performed. This procedure is called a 
lateral retinacular release. 

Another common knee problem in young athletes in ail 
sports is Osgood-Schlatler's disease (Fig. 3)- This problem pre- 
sents as sn’eUing, aching and tenderness at the insertion of the 
kneecap (patellar) tendon into the prominence below the knee 
(tibial tubercle). This involves the opposite end of the kneecap 
(patellar) tendon as jumper's knee. The cause of the inflamma- 
tion is traction on the open growth plate of the prominence 
(tibia! tubercle). The treatment of this condition in past years 
included casts, injections, surgery and often restriction from all 
sports. The approach now most often used by physicians treating 
this condition is to allow the athlete to continue to (rain and 
compete. Most young athletes with Osgood-Schlatter's disease 
can be treated with mild oral anti-inflammatory medications, 
heat and ice contrast therapy and an Osgood-Schlatter's brace to 
prevent direct blows or pressure on the prominence (tibial 
tubercle). The condition is relatively harmless and is self-limited 
in that it will resolve at or before skeletal maturity. An occasional 
residual of the condition is an enlargement of the prominence 
below the knee (tibial tubercle) or the development of loose 
bone fragments which persist after the completion of growth. In 
care cases, surgery may be required after skeletal maturity to 
correct these residual difllculties. 
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USGF GYMNASTICS 

INTERVIEW 


THE EYE OF THE TIGER 

Kathy Johnson has already left her mark on USA gymnastics. As others 
have come and gone, Kathy has remained with vision, maturity, 
competitiveness, and elegance. 



/ n a Fort Worth press confitr- 
ence last June at the VSGF 
International Invitational. 

Kathy Johnson referred to 
herself and her unique position in 
gymnastics as "The Eye of Tiger". 

Kathy had interpreted the popular 
song by Survivor and applied its 
basic theme of Inner Strength of 
Self CO explain to reporters haw 
she could, at age 22, cont/nuecom- 
peting in gymnastics, but more 
importanf/y how she could still 
continue enjoying gymnastics. 

Her challenge to continue. 

Kathy has said Is ^eater today than 
in any of her past 10 years of gym- 
nastics. While answering other 
questions, that night in Fort Worth, 

Kathy sat nith a bag of ice on the 
tap of the arch of her foot. Not 
more than 15 minutes earlier she 
had been on the floor in the Tar- 
rant County Convention Center 
winning the all-around among a 
top international field of competi- 
tors which included Russia’s 
Nacialia Yurchenko (1982 World 
Cup Co-Champion) and highly 
touted Alla Shishova; China's top 
perfyrmers at the Moscow World 
Championships. Ma Yahong. Wu 
JIani. and Chen Yongt'an: and USA 
World Championship Team membersAmy Koopman and Michelle 
Goodwin. Sitting beside Xafhy was 14 year old Dianne Durham. 
Dianne had tIedSor the all-around gold medal with Kathy at 38.90, 
having completed four powerful optionaj routines. 

The contrasts of the sort of gymnastics and of petfbrmance 
and personality could not have been /teener than benvccn these 
two co-champions. 

Kathy had taken a hard, but un-hurt, fall in %aultingata training 
session preceding the competition. Her loot nas painful then 
which slowed her run onto the board: causing her a/most no poster 
into the block for a Tsukahara xault. She was short on the vault, and 
perhaps quest/onah/e /or the meet 

However, It is next to impossible to stop Kathy Johnson from 
something she has set her mind to. There have been injuries and 
incidents before that may have delayed Kathy, but neier stopped 
her . .. As at the USOC's first National Sports Festival in Colorado 
,^r/n^ in 1979: she had two horrible ^s in vaulting on national 
television. And then last year, again in Colorado in Fort Collins /or 
the World Championships Team Trials after her door exercise 
music failed In the cassette player. Kathy repeated her entire 


routine to finish the Trials in the 
last qualily-ing position (8th). She 
then went on tofinish 15th in the 
all-around at the Moscow World 
Championships. In the last six 
years. Kathy has trained with four 
different coaches In Atlanta- 
Belcher. Louisiana — Chicago and 
backtoAtlanta — always searching 
for improvement. Last week her 
cast on the same often injured led 
foot nas removed and Kathy was 
again working hard on rehabilita- 
tion and conditioning and looking 
forward to training for the '83 
competitive season. 

In Fort Worth last June, Kathy 
not only fought through her minor 
foot injury to compete . . but won 
the competition. She won the all- 
around alongside USA teammate 
Dianne Durham. Dianne sat in the 
press conference alive and giddy: 
experiencing her greatest gymnas- 
tics competition everasany young 
14 year old would — on top of the 
Rorid, all sraifes, with her adrena- 
line still pumping at lull speed. Di- 
anne had made the competition 
look easy, scoring a 9.90V, 9.80UB 
and two 9.60s in BB and FX. Kathy- 
sat beside her — quiet, reserved, 
thoughtful, tired and with the bag 
of Ice on her foot. Hard work had brought each girl this victory, bur 
one felt that Kathy's definition and Dianne's dednition of hard work 
were probably bght years apart . . . if no more, at /east e/^f I'ears. 

Kafh V yohnson 's hard work has fought through injury, the 
continuing evolution of the sport and some say even her age is 
against her: still she remains one of the world’s finest gymnasts as 
1983 approaches. 


Kithy Johnson walked into her first gymnastics gym at age 1 2. 
in the following ten years, she has captured the hearts of people 
from around the world for her artistic approach to the sport. At the 
1 978 World Championships In Strasbourg, France she was a part of 
the USA Trium virate — Kurt TTiomas won the gold medal in floor 
exercise finals, Marcia Frederick the gold in unesen bars and Kathy 
won the bronze in floor exercise. She also finished eighth in the 
all-around, then the highest AA placement ever for an American 
kmalc gymnast in either world or Olympic competition. 

Kathy's USGF/Biographical sheet reads like a Whos Who of 
international and national competitions in the past seven years. She 
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has tranleti to almost e\'ery continent — Europe, Africa. South 
America and Asia. A few international coropefirion highlights in- 
clude: 7 97"’ American Cup Champion, two USA World Cup 7eams, 
three USA World Championship Teams and 1 980 LS4 Olympian. 
At home. Kathy has been a USA Sational Team .\lember for seven 
rears;5/nce 1976 herflrsr rear o/EWre competition. In the CTiam- 
pionshipsofthe USA she was the AA Champion in I9~'8. runner-up 
in and '81 and fourth in '79 

Currently. Kathy is living in Decatur, Georgia and teaching, 
coaching and training with Tom and Bunnr Cook at the Atlanta 
School of Gymnastics. This past fall she has given many clinics, 
including a featured tecfure/dcmonstrarion on balance beam at the 
USGF Congress held In Fort Worth. At that Congress’ Banquet, she 
nas the co-master of ceremonies with Ibrmer USA Olympic medal- 
ist Peter Kormann. 

Kathy 's inten iew began close to a year ago, and will be run in 
a two part series in the USGF Gymnastics Magazine. The second 
part will appear in the Januaiy-Februaij 198.1 issue, and will 
include Kalbv's thoughts on her future, dance, training and her 
concluding remarks about competition. 


At the beginning when you first got Into gymnastics, where did you 
receii'c your training and who were the people you have had an 
opportunit}' to work wlth.‘ You have worked with same really good 
people. 

Oh, I sure have. Well, when I very first started 1 worked with 
Jack Deppner and Andy Butler, s’oluntcer coaches at a junior high 
school inlndialantic, Florida. I just went in to watch a practice with 
a friend actually, because her mother helped coach the team. They 
had me out on the floor and taught me a back-handspring. These 
days that is absurd, it is not the first thing you learn. Yon really learn 
gj'innastics bastes. But 1 learned a back-handspring the first day, 
and 1 have ne\'er left the sport since. 


What kind of equipment teas there when you first started lessons at 
the junior high gj'm? 

We had uneven bars that were cast iron with the wooden rails 
you had adjusted by picking it up and adjusting it. A wood beam 
that made a left turn about half-way down, it was warped. No floor 
mats. W'e tumbled on the wood floor or put out strip tumbling 
mats, but then you tripped over them when you danced- -No 
vaulting runway, and a wooden board. We definitely did not have 
the best equipment, but since 1 didn't know any better it seemed 
great to me. 


We said earlier you began gymnastics at age 12. Continue about 
these beginning years. 

1 trained in Indialantic for about a j’ear-and-a-half or two years 
before i progressed into another type of program. In the beginning 
though, we had never heard of compulsories. Vl'e competed, but 
only optionals and we competed five events-, tumbling was one of 
the events.. 

Then I went to a summer camp, and that was my first site of 
actual, real gymnastics. 1 was on good equipment for the first time. 
In a way. It spoiled me because then 1 had to go back to my junior 
high and all the tricks that ! had learned at camp I couldn't do on 
their equipment. I had learned a hccht In the summer, I did it off 
our old une\-en bars at home , . , the bars jumped up with me. Vi'hen 
I started .summer camp I had planned to stay a week. However, the 
coach there, Fred .Martinez, talked me into staying the full summer, 
the full four weeks. He told my mother, "she has some terrible 
basic habits," and he wanted to totally start me over. I was just in 
tears. Here 1 had learned all these tricks and 1 had gone to camp 
thinking 1 was going to learn twisting and lurning and all this, and 
instead he took me back down to the basics taught even before 
forward rolls. He said 1 had no Idea of what may body was suppose 
to do, so he taught me what I would call "puce technique”. Which 
has been the basis of mt' training ever since. I always go back to 
what he taught me at the beginning. 

Then for about a year that is all I did, 1 wasn't allowed to flip 
and twist . . . unless he wasn't looking, sometimes 1 would sneak a 

SO 


flip in here or there. 1 finally understood what he meant. If 1 learn 
these basics and gel them perfect then I could learn anythingl ever 
wanted to do. 1 could learn them by myself 

I would have the know-how and be able to analyze the most 
difficult skills imaginable, and be able to break the skill down and 
learn them. And he wa.s right, one ke>- to gt mnastics is basics and 
learning ihrougli progressions. I still go back and use all that he 
taught me to breakdown a skill to learn a new one or impro\-e thc 
skills I can already do. 


Where was it that you worked with coach Martinez at summer 

That was in Atlanta After that summer, 1 would come up to 
Atlanta once a month and work out with him for a few days, and 
then I would go back home to Florida. I couldn't really work-out. 
We just went in the g)'m and played and did tricks and things. 

At that time, 1 started competing in ihe I'SGF system, lie sent 
me to Sandy Phillips in Gainesville. Florida to learn the compulso- 
ries. I learned them two weeks before my first meet. It was really 
strange. 1 went to the meet and people said, 'Tou look exactly like 
Sandy Phillips in compulsories". She taught me the compulsories 
the way she would do them. 

I barely qualified for the state meet, but at the stale meet I 
qualified for regionals. I went on to regionals, and my coach 
couldn’t even go with me. He had things lhal kept him in Atlanta. In 
away he wasn't actually my coach, 1 didn't train regularly with him. 
so my parents took me to regionals. 


Wlien did you start thinking about training towards the Elite level 
of compefi'rion.’ 

1 was 15 years old. The regionals had been a very rough 
competition. li really devastated me. 1 just had never known defeat 
like that. But when 1 came home we decided to go on and tiy for 
Elite. 

Mr. Martinez said that learning the Elite compulsories miglit 
seem like it's really jumping the gun, but the Elite compulsories are 
more you, especially the bars. The dance in the compulsories at 
that time was my strong point. So 1 said. "Ok, what's Elite?" 1 didn't 
even know what it was. 

I learned the compulsories and at my first zone meet I didn't 
qualif)', but 1 was very close. That kind of wet my whistle, and 1 
qualified in the next zone meet. Then 1 was injured for the first 
national qualift ing meet . . . and this is all in mt- first year. I went on 
to the Championships of the I'SA and qualified there. We had a 
masters back then, we don't have that now. 1 qualified then. 

Each time that I qualified it was by the skin of my teeth. 1 was 
like the next person down to the cnit-off. Somehow 1 found m)- way 
to the 19"’6 Olympic Tri-als in my first year. All that first year 1 had 
never seen an\- of the top level gymnasts. "I'hey were already 
qualified and i just heard about them and read about them in my 
gv’mnastics magazine. 

When 1 got to the Olympic Trials, all of a .sudden there they 
were. 1 was in awe to say the least. And the time to be In awe was in 
the workouts or in the warm-ups. So instead of warming up and 
getting ready for the meet, 1 sat with my mouth just hanging open 
and looking at Kim Chase and all the other people. 1 would be ne.xt 
on beam and I wouldn’t go because I didn't want them to look at 
me. So I'd say, "go ahead and go". 

It ended up that 1 didn't have a warm-up. The first day in 
compulsories I finished 23rd, and there were 25 gymnasts in the 
meet. Next day in optionals 1 was comfortable. 1 had been doing 
them longer, and 1 finally settled down and realized these arc real 
people just like everybody else. I was 3rd In optionals. And the 
judges are sa;-ing "Did ) ou compete t'esterday?" 

This moved me up to about lOth or 1 Ith and I knew 1 was in 
shooting range then, which kind of scared me. An Olympic Team, 
what would I do if I made It? We competed compulsories a second 
lime, and I did a little bit better job. I went down to 12th and then 
after the second round of optionals, I ended up around I Ith or 
12th. 

It all came so fiist. All of a sudden I was an Elite and there was 
no turning back. I guess 1 learned to handle It better than 1 was 
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handling it there at the Olympic Trials. Because the following year 
I won the first nationals, and then was chosen to compete for the 
USA in the American Cup at Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. 1 was riding on a cloud the whole time. 1 thoufdii.this is great! 
This is the way it is going to be for the rest of your lime, but 
unfortunate!)' I was mistaken. 


You won the All-Around Championship at that American Cup in 
197’’, and later on finished second at the Championships of the 
rSA and won floor exercise. In the fall of you were named the 

Gymnast of the Year at the I'SGf Congress in A/cmp/iis. Howrs’ere 
t’ou mistaken? 

You arc going to have hard times just like eveiybody else. It 
was right after the Olympic Trials that Fred Martinez moved to 
Colorado, and we had fell that was too far for me to go. At the Trials 
we had met Vannic Edwards from Belcher. Louisiana. Mr. Edwards 
talked to my parents and then said to me. "Why don't you come to 
our summer camp and give the place a tiy? See if you would like it? 
You’d be in a team situation." 

I had never been on a team or vt orked out with other gym- 
nasts. So 1 went out to summer camp and fell in love with the place 
immediately. You know. I was finally back with girls my own age, 
whereas before 1 was kind of isolated. 1 didn’t even go to high 
school the last part of ray junior year in order to train for the 
Olympic Trials. I decided to stay In Louisiana and 1 was there for 3 
years. Mr. Edwards was right. The team idea helped me 
tremendously in learning to work with a team. But after 3 years 
there, 1 guess 1 hit more or less a stale point. For what 1 wanted to 
do in g>'mnastics, 1 needed more of an individual training situation 
rather than a college team. To make a national team and to make a 
Vl'orld Championship Team, you have to make it individual!)'. 
Once you make the team then it’s the team concept and effort. It's 
individual too, but your first responsibility is to concentrate on the 
team. I didn’t really want to leave. 1 just wanted to sta)' put. 1 was 
scared that if 1 left. I’d just go home and quit. That wasn't what 1 
wanted to do. Many people suggested I go to Bill Sands in Chicago, 
) ou need brushing up on your technique and all this. 

At that time I thought, right now 1 am not able to make 
decisions, so I am going to trust everybod)'and ifthey think this is 
the best, that’s what I am going to do. 1 went there and trained for 
about seven or eight months and the)' were right. He was right up 
there in technique and the training was what 1 needed. 


l.vn’t It around this time that your g\-innastics rook a negative turn.^ 

I needed g>'mnastics training, but unfortunaiel)’ at the time, 
emotionally and mentally 1 needed something else and wasn’t able 
to get it there in Chicago. 1 w'as more or less like a stranger. 1 didn't 
know anybod)'. and Chicago is a different kind of place from what 1 
am use to. After a while Bill and 1 sat down for a long time to talk 
and decided 1 needed to go some place where 1 could just learn to 
feel comfortable in gj mnastics again and learn to love it again. 1 had 
lost m)' love of the sport for a while. Gymnastics had become just 
something I did physicall)-. And that’s not the way 1 do g)'mnasilcs, 1 
have alw'ays done gymnastics with my hcart. 

When my heart is broken I might as well have a broken arm. or 
a foot, 1 couldn't do it and it was becoming worse and w'orse. Each 
day I felt like I was losing something else, and it was affecting my 
g)'mna.stic5 physically even. I felt like I just can't do this any more. 

l finally realized what 1 had to do was go back and get that 
feeling again, of why 1 started gymnastics, wh)' 1 dreamed about 
g)'ranaslics in the first place. I decided to come back to where my 
roots were, back to Atlanta. 

Coming home 1 felt really good. 1 was with people who knew 
me in the beginning and knew the spirit I had. which at the time 
W'as a little broken. 1 went back to Atlanta and kind of let people 
help me fix that. And also again, be myself. 1 had to gel out from 
under everv'onc’s. I don’t want to sa)' scrutiny, but in a way it was. 
In a way they were all saying, she's gone, she's finished, washed-up, 
and 1 believed them for a while. But once 1 got back in the g) m 1 



hi 19^8 at the World Chaniplonsbips In Strasbourg, Prance. Kathy 
Johnson won the bronze medal In floor e.\erclse. 


knew that 1 still loved gymnastics. I was just associating some bad 
things that had happened through the sport, not because of the 
sport. I had to make a division between those and realize it wasn't 
gymnastics that was hurting me. 

1 finally came to that realization, and it wa.sn’t an overnight 
thing at alL I thought I’m going to Atlanta, m)' problems are solved. 
I’m fine. But it wasn't. It was a lot ofw'ork. It w-js the initial action 
thathelpedil. I knew I was doing something about it, instead of just 
sittingup there in Chicago just losing it all. Now 1 have been here in 
Atlanta for about two years with Tom and Bunny Cook. 


Competition. In competition. Kathy Johnson is perhaps at her best. 
Some folks feel that j'our seemingly strong competitive will i.s your 
key to success. How did this develop? 

My first international competition wasat the end o('76. 1 went 
to South Africa. It was very good, because I had a good experience 
my first time out of the counto’- My next international competition 
w as the American Cup, and again, I had a good experience. So right 
off the bat. I knew this international stuff was for me. I liked it! 

My first few times out of the country' was not something more 
than I could handle; so I wasn’t going to go out and meet with 
failure. 1 don’t mean real failure, like in losingor anything like that, 
but 1 looked around at the gymnasts and 1 said, “Hey, 1 belong 

1 can compete with them at their level. And each time 1 
competed the level of gy'mnastics got higher and higher. And so 1 
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got better and better. 1 knew each time out I had to be that much 
better, and so again, It was a ladder, which was good for me and I 
am ihankftil for that, .Most of my beginning compciiiions were 
Invitationils. I went the Romanian invitational and theNHKCup in 
Japan, 

1 qualified for the USA World Champion.ships Team in '78 and 
competed in France. Which was an extremely good experience for 
me. That was my first real world meet, and I looked around and 
said, "Hey, 1 belong here". 1 felt like 1 had stuckmy foot in the door, 
now it tvas just a matter of getting the rest of me in there. 


Vdu show a lot of emotional expression as a performer in 
competition. 

1 think what has really helped ray gymnastics most is going 
through the pains and the joys and the ups and the downs. Because 
ofgyranaslics and performance ofanykindofexercise, what makes 
a really beautiful routine is the contrast of the movements. The 
highs and the lows, the fasts and the slows. These big contrasts in 
the movement comes through experience. My brother stated it the 
best. 1 had never really thought of it, but it was after the meet in 
Strousburg, France when 1 won the bronze medal in floor exercise. 
He wrote me a long letter after that meet and said there is probably 
nobody else in the world that saw this when they saw your floor 
routine- But what really made the routine for him was that he saw 
everything 1 had ever gone through In that one floor routine; in a 
minute and a half. He said, "1 saw extreme pain and happiness and 
joy and grief all In one floor routine." MTien I read that letter 1 just 
broke into tears; he has seen it, he has seen through it. Because 
nobody ever listened to me. I always had a stoiy in my floor 
routine- The story was always changing, along with m)' gj mnastics- 
And he actually saw that pain in the routine. Nobody else would 
have described it as that. 1 didn't look likel was in pain, but through 
expressions of body movement, he could see it and it all accumu- 
lated Into a performajice. 


When roil nere growing up what were your gymnastics goals for 
competition? 

From day one I wanted to make the Olympic Team. When 1 
siartedihadit inmy head that I wanted to be the best that ever was. 
1 remember that being my wish. Evety time that I had a chance to 
make a wish that is what I would wish. I guess all little kids are like 


you are 22 years old, competingin a sport some say you arc too old 
for. The average age of the '81 l.'SA World Championships Team 
nas 1 6, you were then 21. However, Russia's Maria Flilatota is very 
close to your age. and raanr of the top Chinese girls are over 18. 
Vou have developed and maintained a vert' high level ofcomperi- 
tiveness over many years, has your age and the extra years been 
helpful? 

I remember when I was 16 and just getting started and wanted 
so bad to make the team and go compete. I looked around at the 
top level g>'mnasis and they were at a point in their careers where 
they were getting tired. 1 remember thinking, gosh how can the>’ 
be tired of this? They are on top, they arc doing this and they are 
doing that and they are talking about retiring. They hai en't even 
gone to the Olympics yet. Thej- Just made the Olympic Trials, and 
they can't wait until the Olympic Games arc over so the}’ can retire 
and rest. And 1 just thought how can ihe>- feci that way. 

Now I understand how thev- can possibly feel that way. But. 
there Is more beyond that, it Is like you have to get over the hump, 
and all it is really is reestablishing new goals in your life; realizing 
there Is more you can do and more to accomplish. All I can tell the 
younger kids is it is different now than it ever was. 1 have always 
had fUn in the past, but now it is more than just fun. I am storing up 
memories and experience that will be with me for the rest of my 
life and the>' are Just unbelievable. You learn so much about 
yourself, that sometimes it is scarry; realizing how much strength 



WHEN YOU'RE SERIOUS ABOUT WINNING . . , 


DIRECT WARM-UPS 
...ONLY $45! 

Today's most popular look at an unbeatably low 
price of $45. That's half of what you'd expect to 
pay in the store. 

How do we do it? Easy — we're The Finals and 
we make America's finest actionwear and sell it 
to you at factory-direct prices. 

Like our triacetate/polyester warm-up. Rich, 
satiny outside, fleece-like warmth inside. Ykk 
zipper, 2 jacket & 2 pant pockets, drawstring & 
elastic waist- In 12 terrific color combinations. 
100% money-back guarantee. 

Call TOLL FREE: 1-800-431-9111 (NY residents 
call collect; 914-856-4456) or use the convenient 
order form below. 


the finals' 
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you possibly can ha\'e. I am not talking about muscular strength. 1 
am talking about inner strength. When you can reach in ami call on 
your reserve, when you didn't think you had it. Whereas a couple 
of years ago 1 would have sworn I didn’t have it and would have just 
said stop! Each time out you realize you have that, and you build 
that inner strength and can keep going on its positive affects. 


W'haf were your feeling about Iasi years World Championships in 
Moscow? 

I have a lot of mixed feelings about that. I overcame a lot to 
compete there. Making that team was about the toughest thing I 
ever did in my life. I had a slight back injuiy. it wasn't anything 
major. My back just decided to act up. Four days before the meet, 
the trials, 1 didn't work out at all. Most of it was because of my back, 
but then the last couple of days, it was like 1 had given up. 1 was 
upset with myself for giving up. But still after everything was said 
and done, part of me wouldn't give up. Fortunately. It was the 
strongest part of me. It said, there’s no way you're going to throw 
away what you’ve worked so hard for and the thing you love the 
most. You know, because you're feeling down this last week. So all 
through the meet. I'd keep having to remind myself, okay it is 
tough, okay you’re not quite ready, but you can’t give up. Because if 
you don't make the team and you give up, then you’re not going to 
be able to live with yourself. I knew 1 had to give ii my all. I barely 
made the team. 1 actually didn't make the top sLx you know, but I 
knew 1 had a long road ahead of me before the World Cham- 
pionships. if they were going to compete me, it was going to be 
because I should, because i can offer something to the team. 1 had 
to overcome some pressure during the meet. I felt like if I messed 
up, then someone else should have competed. But all throughout 
preparing for the World Championships, when it came down toil, I 
wouldn't have allowed the coaches to compete me in place of one 
of the other girls, if I knew I did not deserve to compete. 


The trials for you were vet}’ diSiculc. It was oftv/ou.s you had 
trained extremeiv hard for Moscow. Finishing second ( 1 5th A4 
oyfrall) for the Americans in World Chantpionslups.you certainly 
did the job there. You had many obstacles to overcome during that 
whole situation. Your inner strength showed during that period of 
time . . . you really had to dig down deep. 

It's those times and those obstacles that make you stronger. If 
you do overcome them, you're stronger next time out. Eacli time 
gets better and better, you get stronger and stronger, and you 
prove something to yourself I can do this, 1 can handle it. Even 
though at the time you think there is no way in the world. 1 don't 
know how many times I told myself, this us the last straw. This is the 
last obstacle. I cannot get over this one. 

The first thing in conquering any obstacle is chat first scep. 
You've just got to plunge into it. 1 get better and better about doing 
that instead of putting it off and just saying he>’, 1 can't do this again. 

1 know 1 can. It's just a matter of gening started. 


Last season there were many international competitions. How do 
you think the international climate is right nowin g} mnastics? You 
have been doing International g)’mnastics for a long time. How 
would you say It compares with what 's going on in the world right 
now to what was going on a few year ago? 

Every meet changes just about. That is one of the things about 
gymnastics, as it grows. The international competition is what I 
strive for; that to me is it. 1 live to go overseas and see wliat the rest 
of the world is doing, and to .see girls under the same situation that I 
am in; who are in Intensive training, and to sec how thc>' handle 
situations. The trend of gymna-stics — I have seen it go In all 
different directions. For a while there we had all the little young 
kids just flipping and misting doing these daring tricks, sometimes 
scaring me because there were some terrible crashes. Then it 
seemed all of a sudden it was realized there was more to gs mnas- 
lics than just doing adoiible-hack or a full twisting double-back, or 
risking my life on these things. Gymnastics is an art, and they began 
to get into that more and express themselves. It is not die trick iliat 


In other words, you are saying you feel that the world trend is 
coming back to elegance. 

Maybe I am just .saying that because i hope that is where the 
trend is heading. I mean I don't want the sport to not keep growing 
in difficult skills and combinations that's no good either, ^’ou've got 


shows what you are as a person; it is not just the dance either. It is 
the way you carry yourself on the floor and the way ) ou handle 
situations, as well as the way you dance and perform. 
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Vheii Katb\ left Allunia she uvitl lo iralii fot ih’ve )'ft»rs with Vaniile 
Edivurils in Belcher, l.oiilsuinu 


to keep evolving in that direction. But the dance, the elegance and 
the artisin- ha.s to grow in proportion to that. And I think we are 
starting lo get iliai back into proportion. 


MAJICIA hKEDEKliJ. conl fmm ft II 

witli a guilt and disinterest similar to tliat wliich greeted Vietnam 
veterans in the postwar "’O's. 'nie v ictims' lives have been eternally 
altered. I>ut nobtidy want.s hear their stories. They are reminders of 
something their countrymen would rather forget. 

Marcia Frederick won't ftjrgct. "I really didn’t think it would 
happen," she said. "It wa.s like hitting a brick wall at 100 miles per 
hour. I was hungry, ready to go. For nine years. I had trained, and 1 
was stopped by a President signing a piece of paper. 1 was mad and 
let the world know. 1 thought 1 was really cheated. My dream was 
to win a gtjid medal in the Olympics. I was better in '80 than I had 
been when I won in '78. 1 had twice as much confidence, was 
stronger and had better techniques and tricks. All of the sudden, I 
didn'ihaveachanceto prove it. 1 lost all faith in the sport asa. sport. 

"Mentally, I retired after the Olympics, but no one ever 
accepted the idea, liveryone thought I wis something that would 
go on forever. People talked about '84. but that was four years 
away. I couldn’t even make it two niontlis." 

$1,000 a Night — Frederick participated in a few 
compclition.s after the Olympic disappointment, retired from 
amateur competition, then came hack last winter for the pro tour. 
She made SI, 000 a night for 1 8 appearances, then quit while in St. 
Ia3uls in February. 

"My parents came to see that last show," she recalled. "They 
didn't like the idea of my stopping, but they didn't throw me out of 

S4 


Reflecting ovet the last yeur and all. some eeally good things haye 
happened. Good strong competitions that you have had and where 
the LS4 Team has done well. The enthusiasm the team has now 
ton'ards the tiilure seems very positi\-e. How would you evaluate 
our USA National Team last year? 

We have come a long way in terms of "team.” For so long 
when I was a member of a team it was just callcda team for the sake 
of calling it a team. What it was, was a group of individuals doing 
their own thing. 

Now, I think we are directing ourselves as a team, and each 
individual is saying, how can 1 best help myself and the team, lliat 
is what has made the main difference, and that has to do with the 
national coaches (Don Peters and Roe Kreuizer). Even at this meet 
(2nd Elite Nationals), this was totally individual qualifying for the 
Championships of the USA; I still looked at it in a team aimosphcrc. 
When we were in beam finals, we had so many good beam routines; 
Gina Stallone and Michelle Goodwin and myself, and I thought, 
hey. we’re building a solid American beam ream. Finalh-. we are 
building a beam team and I went up to Gina and I said "Just like 
Moscow" (the USA Team won BB optionals). You begin to think 
not only am 1 competing in finals, but we’re working towards 
.something — something much greater. And when we go over and 
compete as a team at the World Championships or an Olympics, 
we're going to hit as a team. 

1 know that when 1 compete for a team, it's like . . . well, in 
France, it was on beam and in the team competition. When I went 
on that beam for our team, you couldn't have pulled me off the 
beam to make me fall. I thought this is for the team and it's not just 
me. It is fiar all five of those other girls down there, it’s for our 
country overhere competing in Europe and 1 didn't fell and 1 did a 
really super job. I scored 9.8 or something and 1 was thrilled. 

Then the next night it was for me, and I had a slip off the beam. 

I thouglit, how come I could do it for the team, but 1 didn’t do it for 
me? You have this extra little bit of drive for the team and then you 
have to learn to make it carry over. Because you are just as 
important as weU. 


You've been on all of the World Championship teams in the last 
Bve years. WTiar contrasts can you draw bemeen them? 

They have all been very different. However, they were differ- 
ent from my point of view, because 1 was different. I wa.s coming 
from a different situation and a different point in my training and in 
my own maturity. 1 don't think the competitions were all that 
different, but 1 was. The way that 1 approached and evaluated each 
competition was very difFerenl as it went from '78 to '79 and then 
to '81. 


the house, either. They stood behind me — questionably. 
Financially, it was the wrong move, but money's money, and 
money couldn’t motivate me." 

In the summer of 1982, Marcia Frederick is a part-time 
aerobics Instructor, drives a 1980 Sunbird (her fifth car) and plans 
to attend college in the fell. She lives at home with her parents, 
sisters and dog, Charlie. .She spends a great deal of time with her 
boyfriend, Peter Blanchette. 

"We have a trophy room at home you wouldn't beUeve, but it 
hurts to go in there because I didn't fulfill my goals. I feel like 
there’s a gigantic, quiet cloud over my head. My father brags about 
me still, but not as much." 

With six months of leenhood left, she knows there arc things 
gone by that will never come again. 

"TTic year, I noticed things at graduation time. I missed all the 
proms and dances and going out with the boys and the girls and all 
chat stuff." Sounding wistful and somewhat unconvinced, she adds, 
"But I also know that tliose people don’t know the feeling of 
walking along the Great Wall of China, eating in Paris or going to 
lunch with Farrah Fawcett." 

Sad, but true. The Wall, the Louvre and Hollywood Boulevard 
always will be there, but a young woman's senior prom happens 
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The only insurance 
program endorsed and 
sponsored by the USAIGC 
now costs 28% LESS! 

and gives you better protection than 
anything else on the market! 


If you're involved with gymnastics 
at all, you'd be smart to look 
into the Rhulen Insurance Program. 
It's the best buy you can make! 

MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

■ $1,000,000 liability limit 

■ Rate is $5.25 per student based 
on maximum peak enrollment 

■ Full trampoline coverage 

■ Instructors, Students, Employees 
and Spectators fully coverecl 

■ Trial students and guest 
performers fully covered 

■ Meets and special events anywhere 

■ Incidental medical malpractice 

■ Personal injury liability 

■ Contractual liability 

■ Host liquor liability 

■ Fire legal liability 

■ Complete automobile coverage availble 

■ Most comprehensive accident 
medical plans available 

MOST 

COST-EFFECTIVE 

■ Rates now 28% lower 

■ No listing of students required 

■ Minimal paper work 

■ A+ rated insurance company, 
fully licensed in all 50 states 

■ No inspection fees 

■ No state taxes 

■ Premium financing available to spread 
out your payments 

■ 24 hour, round-the-clock claim service 


THE USAIGC 
THINKS THAT 
THE RHULEN 
INSURANCE 
PROGRAM IS 
THE MOST 
COST-EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAM 
AVAILABLE 


Look into it yourself. Call Neil Mahoney or 
Jon Farrow TOLL FREE at 800-431-1270 
for an immediate quotation, or ask for our 
free brochure. They can help with your 
problems anywhere in the 50 states. 



AGENCY, INC. 


Gymnastics Insurance Specialists 


217 BROADWAY, MONTICELLO, NY. 12701 

(914) 794-8000 • (212) 924-1950 

Outside New York State call toll free 800-431-1270 


Offices in; NewVorV City; Greer, S.C.; Phoenix. Ariz,; 
Levlttown Po.; Libehv. N.V.; Atlanta, Ga.i Los Angefes, Calif.; 
Fort Collins. Colo.: Murfreesboro. Tenn.: Toronto. CanoOo 



Calendar 




December 3-5 

Four Continent Rhyrhmic Chainplonsl 
AuckJand, New Zealand 


December 11-12 

Coca-Cola International (men & women) 
London. England 
December 17-20 

USGF Single Elimination Tournament 
Reno, Ner-ada 

December 26, 1982 - January 6, 1983 
junior National Training Camp (men) 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
January 7 

USA vs Japan Ounior) Men 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
January 13-15 

1st Elite National Qualifying (women) 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Eugene, Oregon 
April 21-23 

•USA « USSR Dual Meet (met 
Los Angeles. California 
April 23-24 

Board of Directors Meeting 
Fort Worth, Texas 
April 29-30 

Class 1 EasternAl/estem Chan 


April 29-30 

World University Games Trials (women) 
'Colorado Springs. Colorado 


May 6-7 

•USA vs China (men & women) 
Northern California 
May 12-14 

Junior Olympic NationaLs (women) 
•Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Los Angeles, Califomi 


TBA 

October 6-9 

USGF Coaches Congress 
Washington, D.C. area 
October 14-15 

Pre-World Championship Dual m 
TBA (Western Europe) 


November 2-10 
FIG Congress 
Strasbourg. France 
November 10-13 

Rhythmic World Championship 
Stra^urg, France 


Bangkok 
February 5 

Ccasars’ Palace Inv 


2nd Elite National Qualifying (women) 
'Colorado Springs, Colorado 

June 2-5 

Ennia Gold Cup 
The Hague, Holland 


(m. 


ipionships 


March 19-20 or 26-27 

Class 1 State Championships (women) 
Various Sites 
March 24-31 

Junior Spring Training Camp (men) 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
March 26 

USA vs France — Dual Meet (men & 
women) 

Nantes, Frances 
April 1 

USA vs Canada Ounior) Men 
Colorado Springs. Colorado 
AprU 7-9 

NCAA Women's Championships 
Salt Lake Qty, Utah 
NCAA Men’s Championships 
Slate College, Pennsylvania 
April 15-17 

Qass 1 Regional Championships 
Various Sites 


June 23-25 

USGF Junior Olympics (men) 

Eugene, Oregon 
June 24 -July 3 

National Sports Festival (men & women 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
June 27 -July 9 

Junior Summer Training Camp (men) 
Portland. Oregon 
July i - August I 

Senior Ifalning Camp (men) 

Colorado Springs. Colorado 
July Ml 

World University Games (men & womei 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
July 16-21 

Junior Development Camp 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
July 29-30 

"World Championship Team Trials 


AprU — TBA 

NCAA .Men's Championships 
Los Angeles, CA 
NCAA Womens Championships 
TBA 


May 17-19 

McDonald's Championships of the USA 


TBA 
July 28 

OPENING CEREMONIES— 1984 Olympic 

Los Angeles. California 
July 29 - August 5 

Olympic Gymnastics Competition 
Pauley PavUion, UCLA Campus 


•Tentative, cither because of sancii- 
"The World Championship 'IVials si 
or sponsor guarantees 
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USGF Bulletin 


USGF ATHLETES’ FOUNDATION 



THE EIC. POSITION ON AMATEURISM: (FlC, — 
re^«cllve iSniaied red«ntioRS musi b« uni- 
miticc (Rule 26) 


rules of the IOC (Rule 26 i and U) for a lim* 
ited period according lo the Technical Regula* 






HI. THE AMATEUR RULES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
OLYMPIC COMhUTTEE (IOC By-laws to Rule 26): 



ration or partlcipalian in the OI>t°pfo 






sure cf the Olympic Games. 



Permissible TVaining Expenses; 

IVaining expenses which are ailowabic for the 





periods of training and competition. 
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USGF ATHLETES' FOUNDATION continued . . . 

.yV f 

otflce. Upon receipt of the procUmaiion of rciircmem. the Executive 
Director will authorize the payment of the baiance of any funds re. 
malnlng in the Athletes' Foundation In the name of that athlete to be 


Gymnastics Federation. wOI be appointed to oversee the activity of the 
USGF Athletes' Foundation and cotnplbuice on the pan of the athletes 

&‘e44tte^ &’ig4M.ine<^ 

2. if it has been determined that a violation of the eligibility statutes of 
the IOC USOC FIG or USGF has taken place, the athlete will be notl- 

in most popular j gymnastic poses 

Appro».3'^‘lnHBighl \|S^ Initial oHerfnU.S. 

.JLI. 

Set of four figurines $95.00* wI^oa^iwidiinB 

Dlua»!.S0 

Individual figurines at $25.00 each* sniDiwigananaing 

A. B. C. D. 

Illinois residents add 5% sales tax. 

Send this ad along with your name and address to: 

M & H Agency, 301 Vista Dr., Bloomington, IL 61701 

Entiosa check, money order. Master Charge or VISA 
Include charge card humher ahO expiration date. 

fled in writing and summoned to a hearing to review the clrcumst' 
arures surrounding the alleged violation. The athlete may be repre- 
sented by legal counsel according to the Amateur Sports Act of 1978. 

committee that a violation has Indeed occurred, a penalty will be 
assessed to the athlete ranging from suspension from campcdiJon to 
revocation of the right to compete as an amateur depending on the 



RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 
—1984 OLYMPIC GAMES 
SELECTION PROCEDURE 




WOMEN’S ARTISTIC GYMNASTICS 


lal to nr hclterlhan 

—1983 WORLD UNIVERSITY GAMES 
SELECTION PROCEDURE 



Games (VUC) the coUcglatc gymiuat 

d. 198243 graduate students who arc no 

b^ on die rates ft 


compete the NCAA season, and compete NCAA 

Championships 

(16)places ' 



pete In a collegiate program must derive 

11. Final Trials 

) I romped, o"rs. 

, 

Quil^Uig Wiii^ Meets wUI be held for 

above will qualify to the Hnal Trials. 


cembcc3-‘l, lO-l 1, or 17-18, 1982. 

at the USOC Tra.ning t> 

nter In Colorado 

any collegiate program by petition. Tltls 
a Gymnasts fiom NCAA Division U and 

IntercoUegiaic Athletics (NAtA). 
giatc Athletic Association (N)CAA) 


A. TheDSAVrtlGicarawillhecomposedofihclop 

B. A gymnast on the liSA/WllG team will he re- 
placed only due to Iniury or non compliance 
with WDG/USOF competitive and training 
regulations. 

WOMEN’S ARTISTIC GYMNASTICS 

Ill TEAM SELECTION 

the Championships 

—1983 PAN AMERICAN GAMES 

mining an individual's oven 

dl final placing for 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 

from Championships of the L^SA and the Trials 

1 QUAUHCATION 

Senior gymnasts wUI qualify to the Final Trials 


flclpaieln .he Pan 

wXm.”" “ '"■* 

place on June 3. 4, 3. In Chicago, Illinois 

However, they wiU alien 

dlheP^A^oS. 

1 The 1st National Elite Qualifying Meet Is 
scheduled for January lS-15, 1983 at the 

with regard to Injury. Illness, or representing 

D, Replacement of a team mem 

herwUl occur omy 

^rtngs, Colorado. 

2- The 2nd National Elite Qualifying Meet Is 
scheduled for May 19'21, at the Olympic 

tt FINAL -nUALS 

IV. TEAM TRAINING 


B. Based on the All Around Results from the 1983 
Championships of the USA (combined compuJ* 
sory and opbonal totalsX the top twenty ( 20 ) 

termined from the combmeT total score ul the 
eight (8) exercises. 

Ca^s, Veneauela from Ih 


THE 1983 USA PAN AMERICAN GAMES 
WOMEN’S TEAM COACH 

1 The length ofscrvIccwlU be for the 1983 Pan Amer- selection and fitting In conjunction with the 

lean Ctames period. USGF office. 

B. The reviewing process will be completed by 

place In July. 1983. 

August U-29, 1983 In Caracas, VeiKiuela. 

II 'The main re^onslbllllles will Include serving as 

mental and physical well being. 

D. Maintaining regular contact with the National 


loordlnallng 

111 Additional retponstblUtles will include 

g^r^ to *e conduct of the members. 




USGF Office with regard to team preparation 
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GUIDELINES FOR CONTRIBUTING TO THE USGF 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL 


Purpose of (he Publication: 

The USGF Technical Journal Is an eOucaliona] publicalion which ongineies al 
the United States Gymrtestics Federaton (USGF). II Is an odlcal publication. 
The USGF Technical Journal Is designed as an mslrumenl of translernng the 
most current educational infomiation In all aspects ot education and coaching 
which would be applicable to the multi-taceted sport of gymnastics — Athlebc 
Training, Growth and Motor Oeveiopmenl, Sehavlohal and Sports Psycholo- 
gy. Muscle Physiology, Nutrition, Biomechanics. Sports Medicine, etc. — as 
well as perinent technical information — Committee Meeting minutes and 
reports, survey evaluation, changes In rules end policies of competition, etc,, 
to aid our professional members In the guest to keep up with changes effect- 
ing our constantly growing sport. Presently, the USGF Technical Journal is a 
benefit tor the Professional Membership: its circulation Is limited to the 
coaches, judges, medical personnel, and educatorsrdeclsion-makers involved 

Preparation of Articles for Submission: 

Please follow a uniform format ot preparing articles for submission In order to 
provide the most effibisnl channel through the evaluation and review process 
The lollowing should be Included In submissions: 

t An original type copy, double spaced on x 11 inch paper. 

2. An abstract, on a separate page, a short summary ot procedure and 
explanabon of study or article content (not more than ISO words). 

3. A short biographical paragraph or a separate page of the author or au- 
thors accompanied by a small photo (2V4 » 3'/?") ot the author. 

4 References on a separate sheet double spaced in consecutive order, 
using Indsk Medicine style (author's name — last name lirst, name of 
book, city, publisher, year, page numbers) journal rsfsrences. should fol- 
low same format (aulhor. name of article. Journal name, voluma. pages, 
year). 

S. Duplicates of pictures and diagrams or figures (black and white preler- 
red) with sharp detail. Also include exptanatians (capSons) of pictures 
and diagrams on a separate sheet 

Photograph release — a letter ot release from any identifiable subieci 
in photos that ere included In ihe article unless the tacs or eyes sra 
obscurred. 'letter should be signed by subiecl. parent or guardian. 


6. Title page consisting of an mformauve title, author's name and complete 
Inslllutional or professlonel adOrees. 

Guest editorials should be submitted lollowrng me same formal lor submis- 
sion as listed, with the possible exclusion of numbers 2 and 4 ot Ihe above. 


Submission of Articles for Publication; 

Written amdes will be accepted lor review and possible pubticallon in the 

Managing Editor. Department ot Publications 
USGF 

P.O. Box 76S6 
Fort Worth, TX 76111 

Upon recalpt ol the artide, to the USGF otlica. Ihe researdi coordinator will 
review and forward copies to Ihe appropriate USGF Sports Advisory Commit- 
tee members lor review. On receiving their review, copies ot Ihe snide will go 
to me Managing Editor and Executive Director lor final approval for publlca- 

II il is necessary for Ihe allde to be edited or revised In order to Improve me 
efiediveness of communication to a wide variety-level of readers, Ihe author 

All correspondence will be addressed to Ihe Aulhor submrtting Ihe anicla, 


' If me anicis or pans of have been submrhed ardor published by another 
publication, a complete name and address of the Editor and Publication 
should accompany me anicle upon submission to the USGF In order to fallow 
proper procedures of publishing and to receive approval to reproduce me 
anicle in me USGF publication. 


Request for Reprints of Articles 

These requests should be made directly to me author. 


USGF GYMNASTICS MAGAZINE DEPARTMENTS 
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for the winning spirit . jji 


Gymnasis and their coaches know how importont that 
winnirtg spirit con be. .and thot's why Leo’s octionweor 
is always first choice. 

See the dynomlc styling of Leo's Leo-Tards and tights. 
They're made oftorm-fitting Lycra Spande* and Antron 
for that combinotion of support and freedom of 
octton that helps win chompionships. The colors 
are vivid and unforgettable. And, remember, 
thol special orders of your school colors 
we filled quickly and occurotely. Those 
»hooi colors con be o great woy fo 
dwetopthot winning spirit. / . 

lo puf your best fool forward, 
choose Leo's new Roma's Artiglio 
Gymnastic shoes— they're lightweight 
and very durable, vrtth your choice 
» of Artiglio l-featurlngltaclion ' 

'patches forionfident rwrvslip ' 

oction, ondArflgjio II— featuring 
ron-sllp sueded soles. 

If you'd like to capture some of 
thol winning spirll, send loryour 
FREE copy or Leo's new 1083 
Acfionwear Catalog (on your 
school lefterheod. please) Write or x 

■ coll IQOA. 6ept LISG. 2451 North 

■Socromento. Chicago, IL 3^ 

■ 60647, (312)772-7150 / 


The Back Of The Bus / Commentary 


Ward Black, editor 


THE WINDS OF POLITICS 


T wo philosophies this 
magazine subscribes 
to include placing 
our primary focal 
point on photography and all 
which that art encompasses, 
and in our overall cover^e of 
the sport of gymnastics to try 
and point out the trends 
which are continualiy evolv- 
ing. These trends include a 
wide scope; from competitive 
strategies to routine composi- 
tion and from sports medicine 
to safety and even to ieotard 

For this issue, 1 wrote Coach Jim Howard at the University of 
Nebraska to ask him if he would write an article about the new 
U.S. Elite Coaches Association for Men (CA-M) for the magazine's 
department covering USGF Member Associations and their activ- 
ities. It was only after the letter was mailed, did 1 think to ask if 
CA-M had been voted onto the USGF Board of Directors at their 
semi-annual meeting held this time in Indianapolis in eariy Octo- 
ber. Surely the coaches whose gymnasts make up the USA 
National Team and who are clearly the most concerned with 
men's program direction and U.S. competitiveness in the interna- 
tional arena would receive recognition and a vote on the USGF 
Board. I took it for granted, failing to notice the trends and the 
winds of politics ... for the playing the game of politics is all this 
move can be interpreted as. It makes little sense to subscribe to 
the “good 'ol boy" theory and make the CA-M "pay their dues" 
... the spon is evolving too fast. These men are the USGF when 
it comes to the USA National Men's Team. To not allow ihe 
coaches better representation was unthinkable to me. 

After all, the Board set its own precedent exactly one year 
ago when they voted approval for the U.S. Elite Coaches Associa- 
tion for Women. A move that was long overdue then. 

It is important not to confuse politics and bureaucratic 
machinery because like most all ft-ee-world institutions, the 
USGF does operate under the democratic process. Roberts Rules 
of Order in this case, And as pointed out in the By-Laws of the 
USGF Constitution, the CA-M had in the proper time-frame sub- 
mitted their application to the Board, who accepted it and then 
sent their application to committee for review and recommenda- 

When I spoke with Coach Howard about my mis-concluded 
letter, he talked about the confusing irony of the Board meeting 
and of the rejection of the Men's Coaches. The USGF Mem- 
bership Committee had in fact approved of their application and 
had recommended acceptance, but during the full Board meet- 
ing's agenda discussion on membership, that not one committee 
member rose to speak in defense of the Membership Commit- 
tee's positive recommendation. Following, there was a call for a 
vote, and the U.S. Elite Coaches Association for Men was not 
approved for membership in the USGF Indeed. 

One argument In defense of such a vote could be that these 
men could, in fact, be “double-dipping" into votes; citing that 
they were already represented by the National Association of 
College Gymnastics Coaches for Men (NACGC-M). However, 
only those unaware of the trends evolving in men's gymnastics 
and especially so in the NCAA could make such a statement. The 
NCAA coaches have for years been the backbone of men's 
national and international gymnastics, until recently. Faced with 
economic extinction, the NACGC-M (by accepting NCAA rule 
mandates) were forced to turn their backs on progressive U.S. 
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international competition as they have continued to de-empha- 
size compulsories in the past few years. And folks aware of the 
trends of competitive strategies for international competition 
realize how important compulsories are. Those aware also real- 
ize that only an emphasis in competition for compulsories will 
then guarantee its important inclusion into developmental train- 
ing at all levels of the sport as well. 

No, the men were not double-dipping. The sport — inside 
the cause and effect of world economics — is evolving for the 
men. Whereas, the NACGC-M being directly affected by the 
direction of the NCAA, does not sufficiently today represent the 
best interests of the international athletes. As mandated by the 
U,S. Congress and the Amateur Sports Act of 1978, the USGF, as 
Ihe internationally and nationally recognized National Gov- 
erning Body of Gymnastics is solely responsible to coordinate all 
international efforts including competition and program direc- 
tion. Having such a toll position, the current USGF structure 
must allow for full representation of all responsible organiza- 
tions who wish to have a voice in USGF direction and policy. 

The U.S. Elite Coaches Association for Men is a group of dedi- 
cated and hard working men asking to represent their nich6 in 
the gymnastics community. Many are collegiate teachers as well 
as coaches, while others are businessmen/coaches in private 
clubs. They are not politicians or bureaucrats. In retrospect, this 
is obvious by example of the two potential political blunders 
made just prior to the USGF Board Meeting. 

First the CA-M sent a letter to the National Association of 
Gymnastics Judges agreeing with the world-wide talk that inter- 
national competitions staged in the US were taking on quite a 
"home-court-advantage", as it were. The letter also emphasized 
the need for a greater harmony in direction between coaches 
and judges, to continue on in a progressive manner. The CA-M 
did not endear itself to those voting represenutives on the USGF 
Board of the judging community. The letter was effectual ... the 
timing was wrong ... bad politics. 

Secondly, the Junior Boys Gymnastics Coaches Association 
also applied for recognition at the same Board meeting. Again, 
right idea — wrong timing. Obviously, the USGF Board Members 
appeared scared enou^ to cast a negative vote by either a show 
of force by "coaches" or by "men" or both. Whichever, the 
junior coaches should have waited until spring. 

The need for directional input by the CA-M seems para- 
mount. Hopefully, the CA-M will continue their efforts. 

This CA-M situation highlights another emerging potential 
issue for the Board of Directors. Namely, that of the continual 
fractionalizing of the gymnastics community into a multitude of 
associations, and more imponantly the directions these IS-plus 
different associations through their own Board representatives 
are guiding the sport towards. For example, how many different 
coaches associations are needed? Tbday four are on the USGF 
Board, (NACGC-Men, NACGC -Women, US Elite Coaches- Women 
and National High School Coaches Association), with the possi- 
bility of an additional two more (US Elite Coaches — Men and 
Junior Boys Gymnastics Coaches). A re-evaluation of the current 
decision making apparatus could be beneficial. In researching 
the structure of many other amateur/Olympic sports. It appears 
their bureaucratic processes are less cumbersome, streamlined 
in comparison and perhaps more effectual. 

This political animal gets boring to deal with at times, espe- 
cially when it seems tainted by a lack of progressive direction 
but since it is a reality . . . then let's get on with it. If "politics" is 
“the game" then those who wish to play should take on the 
Soviets and the eastern block and the FIG; and leave the athletes 
and the children alone and free of the decisions based solely 
upon political/personal maneuvering. 
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New from Capezio, 
the Pyramid Leotard, 
guaranteed to pul you In 
great shape In a super, 
deluxe, heavier nylon/ 
Lycra* fabric that 
stretches this way, that 
way and every way you 
move. And coming or 

g oing you'll look terrific, 
ecause the contrast 

E anel repeats on the 
ack. Perfect for working 
out and In performance. 

It comes In dozens of 
color combinations. In 
women’s sizes: P,S,M,L. 
Children's sizes: 
S,MS,M,L. On their feet: 
the Capezio Gym-X and 
Spartacus gymnastic 
shoes. 

For the name of the 
nearest Capezio dealer 
who will special order 
this leotard In your team 
colors, and for the new 
Capezio Catalogue, 
send $3.00 to: Ballet 
Makers, Inc., Dept. 
US1188, 1860 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


Capezio's 
been dancing 
since 1887* 


"nme donated by gymnasts 


With This ®35“® Card U.S. Amateur Athietes 
And Their Famiiies*Can Save Hundreds 
Of Doiiars^ On Travei Costs 
Ail Year Long. 

Arnes qySVJOOOOOOI 

VALID THRU 

„e„bebs>nce o7 |04I83_ 

071051 82 ^ 




Use Your Travel Card 
When Attending USGF 
Sanctioned Events 
And For Year Round 
Gymnastics Travel Savings. 

tUSAATU™ member discounts are available with 
American Airlines, Hertz Rant A Car and Holiday 
Inn* hotels. 

* Families include parents, legal guardians, brothers, 
sisters, spouse or children ol a USAATU member 
each ol whom will qualify lor the same savings at 
no additional cost. 


Copyright ©1982 USAATU, Inc. 


Send For Your Application Today 

USAATU 

275 East Avenue 

Norwalk, CT 06855 

To receive your free brochure and USAATU membership 
appiicalton, please print your name, address, quantity desired 
and mail to USAATU 


Quantity (Max.of tOperrepuest) usGFti/a^ 



American 


